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PREFACE. 

Unprecedented increasing trend of migration into urban 
settlements, particularly in the larger cities, in India, 
has been increasingly contributing to the population explo»- 
■ Sion and changes .in the characteristics and size structure' 
of the cities, over burden upon the available basic amehities 
of life, problems of unemployment and adverse effects on the 
general environment. In the country, the migration flow into 
urban settlements has been pronounced predominantly from ^ 
rural end, however, the recent evidences do not suggest that 
rural-urban migration is the main cause of over-crowding in 
the urban areas. Sinee the extent of rural-urban migration 
in India is too small to have any significant impact on 
increasing trend of population growth in the urbauo areas. 

In fact, the faster increase of native population has been, 
contributing more than the population arriving outside urban 
areas, in the phenomenal Increasing rate of population in the 
urban settlements. 

Thus keeping into consideration the several selected 
issues and problems which are faced -in metropolitan cities 
due to larger increasing trend of population the present study 
based on secondary -and the primary data collected from the 
sample of loop migrant and 500 non -migrant households in the 
Kanpur city, have attempted to examine the implications and 
the magnitude- of migratido in response to its, contribution 






ii 

ill the- changing s4.ze structure and gro^rth Df population. 

The study also seeks t o examine trends and factors leading 
to mighati-cn, the contribution of in-migrants to growth of o 
the urban economic activities arid their relative position 
and sthtus in the urban society vis-a-yis the non-migrants i 

The study sponsored by Tcwn and Country Planning' Orga- ■ 
nisatl on, Government- of India,. -Mew Delhi, was carried out 
under the overall supervision, direction and guidance of. 

Dr. T.^. Papola, the Project Director. Dr. A. Joshi and 
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improvements for the finalisation of the report. Mr, D.K. 
Bajpai was also solely responsible' for selection and design 
of sample, supervision of survey work and tabulation of data, 
I am grateful for their kind cooperation and help in the 
completion of the study, I also thanks to Dr, B.K. Joshi,; 
Direct or „ of the Institute, who gave the opportunity to cairry 
out and complete the study, l4r,'R.C. Sinha, Co-Director in ' 
the projact, was initially responsible for completion* of 
this project. However, in the meantime he left the Insti- , 
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u:, : : JKTRODUCTICN ■ 

■Migration as a cooiponent of population change has ■ ■ 
significance well beyond its Impact on the changing popula- 
tion size and the settlement. Unprecedented increasing trend 
of migration into the urban settlements has created the 
problems of unemplo 3 aneht , over burden upon the available 
s Dcior-ec on omic ■ infrastructural facilities and general envi- 
ronment. The perception of migration in India has been 
mostly in terms of rural to urban migration and its conse- 
quences has been perceived more from urban end, Among the 
various causes ' of migration j the problems like, demand for 
industrial dispersal, social conflicts and social tension, 
structural stagnation of economy, inequitable distribution 
of the benefits, of economic development and inequalities in 
the availability of basic social and economic opportunities 
and other amenities Pt life between regions and people- are 
mainly responsible factors for influencing the increasing ' 
.trend of migration. Moreo-ver , the review of literature 
revealed several clusters of reas ons or mot ives f or migr at i" i 
ihciudi^ inc ome maximis at i on , s oe ial m obll it y and social 1 
status aspiration , res idential satisf act i oh s, family . and 
friend influences, attain in g life-style preferences and 


maintaining community-based social and economic ties. Seve- 
ral of the studies by Shaw (1975)^ , Greenwood (1975)^, Yap 
(1975)^, Simmons (1977)^, Todaro (1976)^ and Ritchey (1976)^ 
have drawn attention on the lack of well articulated' individual 
or household level theory of why people , move. Most migration 
studies haa® emphasized macro level causal influences, the 
available micro level studies have not reflected a consistent 
theoretical perspective of* have emphasized only, economic 
motive. 


Further dealing with the p osit Ive and ^ negat ive impli- 
cations of migration in the process of urban development it 
has to be understood' that to some; extent migration of people 
could be an important instrumental aspect for the eccpomiQ 
development* It is with the consideration that migration 
nhifts active human resources from, the areas of their social 


; ;Shaw R. Paul, A Note on. Cost -Re turn Calculations and 
Decision to Migrate Greenwood Population Studies, 197^, pp. 

* O / *• I O • 

:Z- ■ ' • '.'■■■ ■ 

, N.J. , 'Research on Internal Migration in u.n.A. Survev' 
.Journal of . Econ omic Literature . w o . 8 . iQYg , pp z Q 7-/133 ^ , ^ t 

.3 

A O Do Less ^Developed Countries 2 

A Survey of the Literature,, World Bank Staff Workins PaTiP^ - 
Washington; D.C.. , ,1975. ’ ,: - ^ ■ 

Slmmonp , J Clianging Residence in the City A Revipw 
of In tra-dJrban, Mobility r p,,-; ° 

/ ^Todaro, ;M,P. ,^: to Migration in .Developing Countuleq ! 

A Review of ; Theory, Evidence Methodology and ResLrch Sio?i 
itles:^ ILO: Office* Geneva,. 1976,; , ■ ; ^ ^ Prior- 

^ Ri jokey , P .N , , Explainat i on of Migr at i.on , Annual Review 

gf_;Sociology . No. 2, 1976, pp. 364-404. 
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marginal products were assumed to be comparatively less, in 
fact 2ero to the areas, v;here this marginal product grow 
rapidly as a result of technological progress, . Also, the 
migration is thought to be important process for supplying 
the required kind of manpower demands in the progress of 

i ' 

economic development in. different locations. Added to this , 
migration also plays .an equilibrating role in allocating 
lab our, ‘-force from low productivity, low income occupations 
and areas to high productivity, high income occupations and 
areas, besides, reducing the income gap between backward and 
non~backward areas, particularly between rural and urban 
areas,.- .. ‘ 

However* these positive implications of migration’ has 
been' challenged by studies in the recent past on the ground 
that the excessive and surplus nature of population migration 
as practlcised in larger cities leading to high rate of , 
population growth is putting excessive pressure, upon existing 
facilities of housing, education,;raedical, water supply, 
sanitary services and also creating the problem of environ- 
mental pollution and unemployment. 

On closer examination, however, the phenomenon of ' 
inereasing; population growth and the size structure of ■ 

G it ies , the hatur al ‘ incr e ase of p opulat i oh ,has been mainly 
contributing to the increase of population growth in urban 



settlements, A study undertaken dy U;>,Ni in 29 developing 
countries have found, that 61 per cent o.f the growth was 
attributed to^natural increase of population as compared to 
only' 39 per cent to migration, 


Lastly, coming into the aspects related to the contri- 
bution-pattern of migrants to the economic- development of „ 
the city the hypothesis could be postulated that migration 
of qualitatively better individuals ' into the urban enyir on-' 
ment may lead to urban development and grov/th, in fact 
accelerated migration would be a serious burden upon the ■ 
various civic amenities of 'life available in the urban areas. 
However , the empirical studies have observed" that the 
migrants are highly selective, actively resourceful and 
better educated than the ■natives, therefore, .the former 
gr oups-of workers have availed the opportunity of better 
earnings than the’ former groups of workers, A study carried 

n ' ■ :;• • ;■■ ' ■■ -v- •■'■■ 

out by Weiner also found that the migrants have occupied 


^ 'U.N, , Pattern of Urban aid Rural Population Grovrth 
Population Studies, No,68, U.N,, New York, 1980, p,23. • 


. : brownings, H, , Migration Selectivity and the Growth 

of Large Cities in Developing Societies, in Rogg, R, (et.. 
Rapid population Gr owth , The John Hopkins Press, 1971. 


. Reiner , M. , Where: Migrants- Succeed^ and Natives Fail 
Proceedings of the International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population , Vol. I, Liege IHSP, 1973, , - ; : - 



better earning occupations as compared to natives in urban 
areas. A study undertaken by Lakdawala^^ also supports that 
in better earning occupations the migrants ere relatively 
better placed as compared to non -migrants in Bombay city. 
However, at the initial stages of entry into the labour market 
the migrants generally do not get the opportunity of similar 
levels of advantages of employment- and earnings to that of 
the natives but the levels of earnings eventually increase 
more sharply in favour of migrants than the native's through- 
out the ’Working stages, V. ; \ • 


Thus keeping into consideration the extent of unpreceden 
ted increasing trend of migration resulting population aiq^lo'-^ 
Sion in the urban settlements, which Is creating problems 
related to the aspects,, such, as » over burden on the avail-; 
able amenities of life and the employment -opportunities in 
the urban areas of India, the present study attempts to 
examine the several issues related with the implications and 
the magnitude of . migration. . v 


^bakdawala, D.T. , Work Wages and Well Being in an Indian 
Metropolis,' Economic Survey of Bombay City, 'University of 
Bombay ^"■d,9'D3". ' 


E,W. and Sugiyama, I, , Rural - Urban Migr a 
and Soci al Mobility. The Controversy on Latin America y Rural 
Soclbiogy, Nb.34,'''1 ^ 


1.1 Qb.lectlyes 

The study a-^joa at t:o examine the socio~economic aspects 
of migration into the city of Kanpur, referring especially 

to the trends and pattern of migration, socio-economic 

characteristics .and consequences of Migrants and non -migrants. 
The main objectives of the present study are as follows; 

Characteristics Of migrants 

(b) to. ermine and review the differentials existing in- the 
opportunities of employment and incomes, pattSf S ^ 

iad of livings - 

education, medical, ^i^Mn^wate^^^s^ftation^ 

(c) to measure the trends -and pattern of migration and -i- ho 

Changes in the magnitude of migration JleSds ovS? the 
periods of time and frop different streamsr ; 

(d) to study the reasons, motivations and nurnnco o-p • 

the native place and coming into t^ citv^ chanfoi 
improvements in the socio-economic status’ of^in-mig^nt a 
as a result of migration; * migrants 

examine the links of migrants with their 

■■ T^^sracterisfcics of migranhai 

families at their native place and the contrihntinn np 
migrants in the households’ income, and their future 

plans regarding their settlement after the retirement 
from employment, . oub xeuirement 

1,2 The Data; - 1 1 - ■ 


The study is primarily based on the primary data colle- 
cted from the sample households, with the. help of ; strh 
quest! onnaireS::* ,■ .B eside ; thi , - f or making the .study 'more 
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comprehensive the secondary data also collected in relation 
to the pattern . of growth in population and , employment, trends 
of migration and reasons -behind migration and the quality of 
migrants at' arriving in the city. 


For the selection of in -migrant and non -migrant house- 
holds for the study we have firstly drawn the list of all 
Municipal Wards of the city according to ,1981 Census, secondly, 

V : ' 

all the listed Wards were distributed according to their 
functional categories as classified'by Census, like Industry, 
Trade and Gomraerce services (Public Administration), Thirdly, 
eight Municipal Wards, comprising different functional cate- . 
gories were chooser , Thereafter three Mohallas from each ; 
Municipal Wards were selected, keeping ‘into Consideration the 
size of households and population in these Mohallas. Fourthly, .: 
the listing of entire households existing in the sample Mohallas 
was carried out by door-to-door visits, and the households , 
were grouped into the categories of migrants and non -migrants. 
Besides, some specific information about the heads; of ' house- : ' 
holds (head earning member in the households) like, year of 
migration, origin or last place of residence, activity status 
at migration and if employed, status and sector of employment 
was also collected at the time of listing the households for , ■ 
the study, ■ 
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Out of the 10,470 households, comprising 6,935 migrants 
and 3 1 535 non -migrants households listed in the selected 8 
wards , 1 ,000 from former and 500 households from latter 
groups of households were randomly choosen for detailed study. 
Besides, the sample size of households from different wards 
was choosen according to the -number of households existing, 
in particular ward. Number of in-migrant and non-migrant 
households listed and households covered under the study from 
different municipal wards are given in Table 1.1, 

Table 1 .1 ; Total Number of Households and Selected Number 
of Households in the Sample Ward, 


Ward 

In -Migrants 

■'^on-Migrants 


Total 

Total 

Sample 

Tot'll 

Sample 


• Sample 

Colonel Ganj 

745 

100 

, 691 

100 

1436 

200 ' 

Govind Nagar 

879 

128 

71 

10 

950 

138 

Gwal Toly . 

1078 

-172 

501 

55 

1 579 

227 

JacmSu 

888 

125‘ 

267 

35 

1155 

160 

Kidwai Nagar 

1095 

152 

■ 265 ^ 

34 

1360 

186 

Lacpat Nagar 

864 

721 

164 

37 

1 028 

158 

Moti Mahal 

•664 

1 04 

691 

■ 92 

1355 

:■ 196 

Nawab Ganj 

722 

98 

885 

'’'56 

1607 

234 

All Wards 

6935 

1000 

3535 

:5Q0 

10470 

1500 



1,4 Growth of Population 

As per 1981 Census the populatidh of the city was around 
1 6,39 lakhs and It experienced an annual increase of 2,9 per 
cent between 1971 and 1981 . However, considering the trend 




Qf caec^dal grpwtii of,.,popui:ation:;-:ifl the city^.'w^ 
there, ai’a. erbeht of inc,.onsistehhafes' ih" the- trends of popula- 
tion ■ growth between, one t O' hntthfer decades, as there was .12 
per cent decrease in the gro;^h rate tf . population. .betWieen • 
1901 and 1 91 1 . , In f act it had gone upto 21 per cent during 
1 92 I as compared to 1 91 1, however , the period commencing from 
1921 to 1931 is pbserved to be quite unsetted one and the 
populatlon'i.grqwt^, ^ somewhat distorted. The faster increasZ 
in the trend of population has taken place during the period 
1951 and 1941 while a decreasing growth rate of population 
have been observed during post -1951 census years, ' Finally, 
the decadal growth rata of population has gone down from 51.32 
per cent to 28,52 per cent •between: the period ?t97t ^ 

(Table 1.3). ' , * . ' ’ . - 


Table 1 .2 t Variation in Population Growth Since. 1901 - .1*981 


Year 


1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1 


2 

2,-1 



Table 1.3 

« saMtananraaMk'i 


Distribub i ofi of Wopkep 


by Industrial Cat 


Industrial 
Cates or V 


■Annual Incre 
ase between 
1961 - 1931 


Agricultural 
and Allied 

Mining and 
Quarring 

Manufacturing 

(Households) 

Manufacturing 
(Non -Households) 
Construction 


10995 14473 

(3.45) (3.83) 

1994 168 

(0.62) (0.04) 

11674 15739 

(3.66) (4.17) 

IO8O71 113939 
(33494) (30.20) 

8048 4537 

(2.52) (1.20) 

57463 78968 

(1S.04i (20. 93) 

25423 32463 

(7.98) (8.60) 

94716 116^93 
(29.74) (31.00) 

^318384 377280 

( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


18460 

(4.09) 

302 

(0,06) 

1 6342 
(3.62) 

146614 

(.32.53) 

10189 

(2.26) 

, 87320 

(19.37) 

36460 

(8.09) 

134901 

(29.93) 

'456588 

( 100 , 0 ) 


Trade and 
Commerce 

Transport Storage 
and Communication 
Other Services 


’3 £nmpos ^ion of W orkers 


Examintog the Gonoentration pattern 'of workers to 
-tlffereht : eGotaomio sect ora throughout , the last three Census 
years, l.e. 1961, 197i and 1981 we observed that the worker, 
are being shifted from one to another .seotors during differ^ 
ent„ years. ’ 
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followed by services (30 per cent) where as per 1971 census 
record the proportion of workers in former sector has gone 
down to 30 per cent, in fact it has increased to 31 per cent 
in latter sector, but as per 1981 census report the propor- 
tion of workers v/as found highest in manufacturing non -house- ’ 
hold sector (33 per cent) followed by services (30 per cent). 
However, the construction and agriculture related activities 
are found have been providing employment opportunities to 
the lowest proportion of the labour-force in different 'Census 
years. Thus: it seems that the manufacturing activities in 
Kanpur city are well developed and are experienced providing 
empl'oyment .opportunities to the one-third of the total workers 
engaged in 'different economiG activities. It has, therefore, 
to be. noted that, the greater pace, of industrialisation fn the 
city has resulted the increasing trend of urb.anisatlah, How- 
everj . lODking into the. pattern of. increase in the ponoentration 
of workers in different sectors, we pbser"''ed that the acti.- 
vltles like trading and commerce, transportation, storage 
and communications: and other public, services has expanded to ; 
a greater extent, than the. manuf acturing activities between ; 
the periods ,1 961 .and '1981 Therefore / during, this; period,: ' ; . 

the growth cf workers ih: manuf acturing .activities '.seems to ' 
have ihcreased^-a lower rate as. ■compared to other activities , . 
'although a larger increase ih the proportioh of workers has 
found in the agriculture -and agriculture; related activities 
( 7.89 per cent) followed by construction ( 3.82 per, cent ) bul,,^ 
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this increasing . trend has no relative importance 'in the 
magnitude o£ employment opportunities to the labour-force 
in the city. As during, last decades these activities 
together has been employing only 5 to 6 per cent of wor'kers. 
Finally, keeping in viev/ the overall emerging situation of 
workers engaged in different ' activities during different 
census years we conclude that the process of urbanisation 
is mainly inflected by the manufacturing and trading acti- 
vities and to some extent by the activities which are provide 

' t 

ing services to these activities, However, the agriculture 
sector has little or in fact no-effect on it. 


1.6 


;s 'and Non-Migrants 


Analysis pertaining to the trend of population grov/th 
in relation to migrants and non-migrants reveals that between 
the period 1971 and 1981, the population of non -migrant s' has 
increased significantly at much Higher rate (A4.04 per cent) 
as compared to migrants (2.07 per cent), m addition to 
this, of the total population as recorded in the city the 
proportion of migrants has gone down from 37 per cent to 
29 per cent Awhile it has increased from 65 per cent to 71 
per cent in case of non -migrants: between the: same period of 
timey In proportion of non -migrant popul a-* 

tion in the populatibn' of . the city is- more t li. an two -folds ■ 
higher than the populatiDn of migrants as recorded' by 1 981 
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Census, Thus it seems, that the faster .growth In the -size of 
population and increased urbanisation which has taken place 
in the Kanpur is mainly as,, a result of faster increase qf 
native population (Table 1*4), ■ 


Table 1.4 ! Population of Migrants and Mon “Mi grants 



Migrant ■ 

N on “Migrants 

1971 

1981 

Per Cent ■ 
increase 

Migrant 

471360 

481129 

.+ 2.07 ■ 

(36,96) 

(29,35) 


Non -Migrant 

803882 

1157935 

+44, 04 

(63.04) 

(70.65) 


1 

All’- 

1275242 

(100.0) 

1639064 

(100,0) 

+2853' ' 

1 ,7 Migrant and 

Non-Migrant Workers 




Further the analysis, is carried out regarding the pari- ' 
icipation of workers from different groups , i. e, migrant, and 
non -migrant in different industrial categories of employment. 
For measuring this aspect the analysis . is based on 1971 Census 
data' only. However, we tried to analyse the data for 1 981 
Census year but’ the data reported in relation to the compos- 
ition : of migrant and non -migrant workers is not comparable, 
to the .year: 1 971 , As the number of migrant workers as ' ’ > 
reported by. 1981 ’Census are ,found less than the workers' 'as 
reported by 1971 Census:, Comparing,,- the concentration: ratios 7; 




of workers from migrant and non -migrant groups in different 
sectors of employment the analysis depicts that from both 
the groups the highest proportion of workers are reported in 
services f ollowed by manufacturing n on -households , however , , s 
in both the sectors the proportions of migrant workers are 
significantly larger than the non -mi grant workers. Further, 
distributing the. workers into three industrial categories, . 
we observed that among the workers from both the groups the 
proportion of them engaged in secondary sectors are equal 
(3^ per cent), however, in tertiary sector the proportion f 

of migrant workers is (65 per cent) much higher than the 

non -migrant workers (49 per cent), but in primary sector, 

"■ ■ ■' \ 

only 1 per cent of workers from former as against of 7 per \ 

cent workers from latter groups are employed. Further, j 

comparing the pattern' of workers employed ih different sectors I 
of employment from different groups the analysis reveals that 
in the low paid economic sectbrs like agriculture and agri- * 
cuiture related activities, construction and manufacturing 
(households) the proportions of non -migrant wbrk^s are • | 

higher than the migrant workers, however, in the remaining r 
sectors of employment which are generally presumed to be ^ 

highly/;paid., the oncentrat ion of migrant workers has been [ 

observed larger as compared to non ■“migrant: workers. In sum, 
migrants are observed engaged mainly in more productive and ;■ 
relatively higher paid sector of economies thereby, they •; 

would be contributing more to oyerall economfc development i 

than the non -mi grants in the city, ^ 
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Ta Me 1 ,5 ! Distribution of Migrant and N on -Migrant Workers 
by Industrial Category in'- 1971 . 


Industrial -■ 
Categories 


Agriculture and 
Allied 

■ Mining and 
Quarring . . ■ ' 

Manuf acturing 
(Households ) , 

Manufacturing 
(N on-HouSeholds ) 

Construction - 


Trade and 
Commerce 

Transport jSt orage 
and Communication 

Other Services 


All Categories 


Migrants Non-Migrants 


2110 (14,57) 
(1.01) 

110' (65.48) 

- (0,05) 

6240 (39.65) 

(2.99) 

65725 (57.68) 

(31.52) 

2315 (51.02) 

( 1 . 11 ) 

38080 (48.22) 

: (ia26) 

21635 (66.65) 

(m38) 

72310 (61.81) 

(34,68) . 

208525 (55.27) 

( 100 . 0 ) . 


732363 (85.53) 
<7.33) 

58 (34.52) 

(0.03) 

9499 (60.35) 
(5.63) 

48214 (42.32) 
(2a 57) 

2222 (48.98) 

( 1 . 31 ) : 

40888 (51.78) 
(24.23) 

10828 (33.35) 
(6.42) 

44683 ( 38.19) 
(2^48) 


168755 (44.73) 

( 100 . 0 ) 


All , 

14473 (100.0) 
168 (100.0) 
15739 (100.0) 

113939 (100.0) 
4537 (100.0) 
78968 (100,0) 
32463 (100.0) 
116993 (100.0) 

377280 (100.0) 


1.8 Reasons for Migration 

The' migraticn of people into different regions and areas 
occur due to the complicities of several socio-economic , 
p olit ical ahd.'cuitural^r However the ec ohomic c on™ 

atraints at„:the native , place of migrants may: be. categorised „ 
as an: important fact or: of migration which .motivates- :6r .compels 


the people to leave their native place in search ' of , economic 
betterment at different destinations. Incorporating the data 
on the reasons of migration of people as reported by 1981 

. Census we find that a majority of migr ant s ' had arrived in the 
city for seeking emplo'yment (28 per cent) followed by those: 
migrat^g as a result of their marriage (26 per cent) movemeni 
of their family (22 per cent) while around one-fifth of them 
came for other purposes like political, cultural and due to 
the incidence of natural calamities, followed by only 5 per 
cent for education, 

° Reasons of Migration, 1981, 


Reasons for 
Migration 

Employment 
Education 
Family Move 


Numbers , 
1,34,502 

21,703 

1,05,392 

1,26,019 

93,513 
4,61 ,129 


Percentages 
27,96: 

4.51 
21,91 ■ 
26.19 

19.44 
1 . 00.00 


others 
: All Groups 

1.9 Epyel of Educ atim: 

: : level of individual is ah/lmportant para- 

meter :;which; inf migration ffioti^tion'-to^ 

-pattern.;. .The;: mobility approach 

reflected by moyenient of individuals in different places 


r 





blit it is also reflected by securing a- better level of 
employment opportunity. , Beside, this-, the migration of qua- 
litively resourceful and well educated people into the urban 
settlements could, be favourable for urban development. 
Keeping into account the. educational levels of migrants , .os 
per 1 981 Census , we observed that around 59 per cent of the ,, 
•migrants had at least .some level of education while . they 
arrived in the city, among them a majority of migrants had 
the educational level of below matric standard (51 per cent) 
followed by "secondary (19 per cent) and more than graduation 
level (?' 'per cent) , However , little over than 41 per cent 
migrants 'were illiterates (Table 1,7). , % 


Table 1 .7 


Educational Levels of Migrants, 1981 


Level of ■ 
Education 


Number, 


Illiterate • 

Below Matric 

Secondary 

Graduates and Post 
Graduates 

Professional/ ■ ■ 
Technical ■ ,• 


All Groups 



SOCIO-ECaiOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS AND 
. . NCN -MIGRANTS 


It has generally heen believed that the migrants are 
economically more active, well educated and possess higher 
productiye elficiency than the non -migr^ts. This phenomenon 
is '''ell accepted on the ground that the process of migration 
being very selective in nature categorically .selects only 
the best qualified and resourceful persons for migration. 

With this assumption this is perhaps been considered that the 
contribution of migrants in the process _pf economic develop- 
ment is significantly higher than the non-migrants. The 
contribution of migrants in determining the economic deve- 
lopmerit and growth can.be better understood by way of 
• considering the differentials existing in the basic socio- 
economic characteristics between ‘migrants and non -migrants. 

If the' migrants are found to be possessing 'bettej? .level of 
education, cognitive skills, productive efficiencies , than 
the non-migrants. They can be regarded more resdupceful 
persons than their non -migrant counterparts from the point ; 
of view of city’s development, In this' chapter, we there- 
fore, attempt to examine the basic socio-economic character- 
istics of migrahte ’and 'non-migrants as well as their households. 
Besides, attempts tkave also been made to examine the extent 



of differences existing iii the different aspects related to 
socio-economic characteristics between the groups of migrant 
and non-migrant households. ; ■ 


2.1 . Characteristics of Households 


Distributing the sample households into different 
religious groups, the analysis' reveals that a majority of ■ 
households, both among migrant as well as non-migrant groups 
are Hindu by their religion, hov/ever, the proportion of non- 
migrant households (83 per cent) is re horded slightly higher 
than the migrant- households (80 per cent). Further we 
observed that of. the total sample households a majority of 
b oth 'migra.nt as well as non -migrant households are in the • 
group of general caste, however, the proportion.is signifi- 
cantly higher in- case of migrants ■ (68 , per cent) as .compared 
to non-migrants (65 per cent). But' the proportion of , house- 
holds reported as backward and Scheduled Castes/Scheduled ■■ 
Tribes by caste are fOLUid higher among the non-migrant (,13 
per cent and 32 per cent respect ively) than the migrant (10 
per cent and 23 per cent re spec); ively) households (Table 2,1) 


Analysis pertaining to the demographic pattern reveal, 
that the average family size and dependency ratio of our 



Table 2.1 j t)istribution of 
, Religion, 


Sample, Households by Caste, and 


Religion/ 

.Caste 


Migrant 


N on "Migrant 


WUmsamjSaaBT '.f’v i.cmi..-— 

ward 


Groups 


. ward 


Hindu 

224 94 

484 

'802 

(80,20) 

: 159^ 

. 63 . : 

191 

Muslim 

■4 " ■ - 

111 

111 

(11.10) 


: 

50 , 

Sikh ■ ' 

1 

78 

79 

( 7 . 90 ) 

- 


20 

Christian 

mm 

6 

6 

(0;60) ; 

'It J 

- 

15 

Other 

2 



• ■' . *•- . -b' ■< 

. l 2 

(0.20): : 

■vf , • ,'4''4:'.4 

* ^ ^*4'' ''r 4'-- 

j I «“• ’ , 

2 ■ 




All Groups 226 95 679 1000 '' 'I'gq'' 63 


y w V . » ivuu m::3m do 278 Ron 

(22,60)(9.50 )(67'.90)(100.00) (31 ,80)(12.60)( 55.60)(1 OO.OOi 


Groups 

413 " 

(82.60) 

50 

( 10 . 00 ) 

20 

(4.00) 

15 

( 3 . 00 ) 

2 

(0,40) 

500 


'■ ^ brackets 'ar4' -the'-peroantages of row and column 

'r ' ’ V* ‘ ' *; ‘ o \ 1‘ s \;-f 1 

1 '' I J ^ f £ * f* ^ 4- ' ^ " f S t **> i ’ 1*1 

I >, • ‘ 1** " ^ -^r ^ j 

sample households are 5.41^ and 2.15, ‘members respectively, howeve, 
the number of- females per thousand- male^ family ’members stand at 
812, The average family size as well as number of dependents 
per working family members has been recorded signiXic-^ntly 
higher in the non-migrant households -than in .the migrant house- 
holds. However, the, number of females per thousand male -members 
are comparably' higher in t,he non-migran-t: households (825) than 
in the migrant hou-se, holds. (804) (Table 2,2), 



Tab le 2,2 t Distribution of Migrant and .Non -Mi grant Family 
Members by Sex. 


Sex 

Migrant 

. Non -Migrant 

. T otal • 

Male : 

2,878.(55,42) 

1 ,602 ( 54.81 ) 

4,480. (55.20) 

Fema.le 

2,315 (44.58) 

= 1 ,321 (45.19) 

3 ,636 ( 44:. 80) 

All Groups 

5,193 (100.0) 

2,923 (100.0) 

8,116 (lOp.O), 

Average , 
Fam-ily Size 

■ ■ 5., 19 

.5.85 

5.41 

Dependency 

Ratio 

, 2.^0 

• -2,85 

2,15 

Sex Ratio' 

804 

825 

812 


Note ; Figures in brackets are the percentages of row totals. 

2 . 1 3 Marital Status 

, Gonsidering ■ marital stratus of population the analysis 
reveals that in the sample households a major ity of them , are, 
un^married .(55 -per cent ) f ollowed by married’ (42 per cent): - 
while:. only ' 3 per cent are widow/widower/ divorced or separated 
from their spouses-. The proportion, of .married family members 
in the migrant households (43 per cent ) is comparatively 
higher than in the non -migrant households. But - the figure 
for unmarried .and widow/widower or separated family member is 


one 


Table 2 .3 : Distribution' of Migrant and Non-Migrant Family 
Members by Marital Status, 


Marital Status 

Migrant 

N on -Migrant 

All Groups 

Married 

2,249 (43*31) 

1,120 (38.32) 

3,369 (41.51) 

Unmarried 

2,824 (54.38) 

1,677 (57.37)' 

4,491 (55.34) 

■Widow/Widower/ 

Separated 

120 (2.31) 

< 

126 (4.31) 

246(3,03) 

All Groups 

5,193 (100,0) 

2,923 (100.0) 

u).rr.iu u* r:^ 

8,116 (100.0) 


Note ; Figures in, brackets are the percentages of row totals. 

The analysis related to age composition of population 
demonstrates that more" than half (58 per cent) of the family 
nembers are in youngest age group, i.e,, less than 25 years. 
However, in this age group the proportion of migrants „ is 
58 per cent as against 59 per cent non -migrants.' Thd propor- 
tion of the family members of respondents aged less than 35 
years :is also more among non-itiigrantb (74 per cent) as 
compared to migrants (71 per cent). However, in the actively 
active age group, i.e. , between 15 to 19 years the proportion : 
of migrant is (62 per cent) significantly higher than the 
n on-migrants (58 per cent ) , . Thus , the overall analysis gives 
the /impression 'that -the proportion of population i^ labour- ’ 
force is comparatively higher in the migrant households than 



Table 2.4 


Distribution of Migrant and Non -Migrant Family 
Members by Their Age. 


Figubes in brackets are the percentages of rov^r totals 


Note 


in the non-migrant households/ though,., the proportions of 
children as well ,as retired persons .from the working life are 
higher in t he..„lat ter-^^grstip df Ttibuseholds’ t han^ in, .-the f ormer 


group of households 


2 • I * 5: Leva 1 ■ of Educat i on 


The : analysis, pertaining to, educational characteristics:": 
indicates that 'around 29 per.'cent of the population in the. 
sample households 'consisting 27 per ^ cent , in migrant and: '32 
per cent : in- non-migrant: households are illiterate.:: However,: ': - 
in: the: group of . below:. secondary level of education .the 
proportion of 'non-migr^ts is slightly higher (66 per cent) 
as compared fo migrants : (63:^^ P but among the populat- 

ion with .more than graduatioh .level : of education ,.t be .proport ion 


Age Groups 
(Years) ' 

Migrant 

N bn-Migrant 

■ All 

Below 15: 

1.. 830 (35.24) 

1,077 (36.85) 

2,907 

(35.82) 

15 - 2-5 , , 

1,178 (22.68) 

657 (22.48) 

1 ,835 

(22.61 ) 

25 -. 35 

655 (12.61 ) 

431 (14.75) 

1,086 (13,38) 

35 “ . 45 

647 (12.46) 

299 (10.23) 

946 (16. '66)' 

45 - ■ 60, 

733 ■■(14.12) 

315 (10.78) 

1 ,048 

(12.91 ) 

60 -and. 
Above 

150 ( 2.89) 

144(4.93) 

294 

( 3.62) 

All Groups 

tetaru.-,. . 1’ iai> 

5,193 (100.0) 

2,923,(100.0) 

8,116 

(100.0) 



of migrants is pointed out to be comparatively much higlier 
(11 per cent) than' the non-migrants (5 per cent)., in fact, 
the proportion of population with professional or technical 
level of education is also- higher for former group .(1 . 60 per 
cent) than the latter group (0,0?) of individuals. Thus., on 
the whole it appears that migrants are comparatively better 
educated as compared to non-migrants in the Kanpur city, 

Y/ith this consideration it may be concluded that the migrants 


are more resourceful persons than the non-migrants from the 
point of view of the economic development in the sample city 
(Table '2.5). 


Tabl e 2,5 


Distribution of Migrant and Non-Migrant Family 
Members by their Levels of .Education, 


Levels pf 
Education 

Migrant Non -Migrant 

; All 

Illiterate ' 

1 .387 

(26,71) 944 (32.50) 

2,331 (28.72) 

Below Primary 

858 

fi6.52 ) 555 (18,30) 

1,393 (17.16) 

Primary 

792 

(15.25 ) 439.(15.02) 

1,231 (15.17) 

Middle, 

667 

(12.84) 367 (15.56) 

1,034 (12.74) 

Secondary 

932 

(17.95) - 498 (17.04) 

1,430 (17.62) 

Graduation 

336 

( 6.47) >123 ( 4.21) 

459' ( 5,;66) 

Post -Graduation 

138 

( 2,66) 15 ( 0.51) 

■153 ( 1.89) 

Technical and 
Professional ■, 

83^ 

( 1,60) 2 (. 0,07) 

85 ( 1.X)5) 

All Groups ;; 

5,193 

(100.0) 2j923(lb0,0) 

8 , 1 16 ; (100.0) 



Analysing the covered population of sample households 
according to their main activity status the data reveals 
that highest proportion of them' are students (33, per cent ) 
followed hy employeds in economic activities (28 per cent) 
housewives (24 per cent and children (11- per cent) while 
only 3 per cent and 2 per ‘cent are reported -as unemployeds . 
and retired', from employment respectively, Further consider'- 
ing the activity .status of. migrants and. non-migrants sepa- 
rately the analysis depicts that the proportions of students 
and employed population are comparatively higher for migrant 
households (34 per cent and 28 per cent respectively) , as. 
compared to non-migrant households (31 per cent and 27 per 
cent respectively) , But 'the proportion; of housewives is 
equal (24 per cent ) in each group of 'households , though the 
proportions of population repprtad 'as children, retired from 
employment are recorded, somewhat' at higher order in the non- 
migrant households than in the migrant households. Also, the 
populatioh facing the conditions of 'unemployment in the 'city 
is found significantly at .'.higher proportion in the former. , 
groups of households (•3.35- per cent) than in the latter groups 
of households (2,37 per cent) (Table 2,6), Thus it' appear’d ' 
that the migrants are better placed than the non-migrants 
in the resourceful activities, such as in the improvements 
of their qualities of knowledge and skills by way of appearing 
in the educational systems and also in the employment. 
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5 Distribution of Migrant and Non --Mi grant FamiTv 
Member by their Activity Status, 


Activity Status 

«i=J».‘r-4*«imaTn*oati 

Child 

Students • 

Housekeeping 

Working 

Unemployed 

Retired/Disabled 

All Groups 

>■'. H i ip u iiTipii iniipTtn^i-rr-mwrr i- • | ^ 

Mote { figures in 


Migrant 

•_524 (10.09) 
1751 (35.72) 
1242 (23.92) 
1471 (28,33) 
1-23 ( 2.37) 
82 (1.58) 


N ori-Migrant All 


354(12.11) 878 

892 (30.52) 2643 
695 (23.78) 1937 
798 (27.30) 2269 
98 ( 3.35) 221 
86 ( 2.94) ‘168 

■ 5193 (100.0) 2923 (100.0). 8116: 

brackets represent the percentage 


(10.82) 
(32.57) 
(23.87) 
(27.96) 
( 2.72) 
(2.07) 

(100.0) ' 

of . r ow 


2.1,7 Sectors 


and Earnln p f.q 


Considering the concentration pattern ’ of workers in 
different sectors^ of .employment we, find that among the migrant 
a madorlty of t.hem,,are alloyed ii.a'irvioea (publio admlnlatra 
tioh) (35 per cent) followed by manufacturing nm-houaeholds 
(34 per cent), trade and oommeroe (24 per'oent) while only a 
small proportion in transport, storage and oommunioatlon 
(4 per cent) and remaining 3 per' cent workers are employed 
in the sectors like 'agrloulture and agriculture related 

actlyities, manufacturing (hou3eholds) and .oonstrudtlun). 

On the other hand, the ' omoentrati on ,of non-migrant workers 
IB seen mainly in the manufacturing non-households (29 per cent 


foliDwe;^, by equal proportion (27 per cent each); in trade and 
commerce and services (public administration). Estimating - 
the average amount of earnings which are generated from, ' 
employment by different ' groups of workers the analysis depicts 
that the figure for migrant workers comes to be comparably 
higher •(Rs, 814) than the non“migrant workers (Rs.643). This 
indicates that the migrant workers have received higher 
. advantage' than. the. non -mi grant workers in respect of finding 
better levels of • empl oyment opportunities because of having 
qualitatively or generally better levels of educational 
attainments' among them, as compared to non'^migrant groups of 
workers. Reviewing the pattern of differences existing in 
'the levels of earnings between these two groups of workers, 
we fipd the earnings are appreciably much higher in favour of 
migrant workers in different economic sectors of employment, 
in fact, the lowest levels of differences in favour of 
migrant workers are recorded in' the categorised lowest paid 
economic sectors like, construction (11 per cent) followed by ■ 
agriculture and agriculture related activities (12 per cent), 
though the highest differences in favour of migrant workers 
are seen in the animal husbandry (109 per cent) followed by 
manufacturing household sector (97 per cent) and, trade and 
commerce (28 per cent), but in the services and manufacturing 
non-household sectors in which the workers from' both the 
groups are mainly concentrated the differences in earnings 
are 23 per cent and 16 per cent .reopcbtiveiy in xavoiui' ux 
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MigrMt 


Non -Migrant All" - ' 

No, ,of Aver- No. of Aver- 
W orkeis Earning Workers ag? Wakers age 
' I ,, V. SSrrarg E&mjng 


Sector of 
EmployTnent 


Agriculture 


Anumal Husbandry 


Mining and 
Quarrying 


Manufacturing ■ 
(N on “Household) 


679,07, 722' 

' . ,.(31.82) 

33^,56 47 ’ , 

(2,07) 

444.43 55 

, (2.42) 

64'6ll4 1'17 ' 
(5.16) 

601 . 98 %6 
" <^4.94) 

726.63 733 

, (32.30) 

643.06 2269 
(lOo.O) 


785.72 ' 227 
(2a 45) 

61,6,67 32' 

' , (4,01.) 

495.00 • ”35 
(4.38) 

755.55 55'' 

(7.14) 

769.17 215 
(2694) 

894.97 219 - 
. . (27. 44) 

8I3.50' 7,98. 


Manuf actUring 1 5 

(Household) (1.02) 

Construction ' 20 

(1.36) 

Traiispo.rt ;,St orage 60 

and Communication ’(4,08): 

Trade , and Commerce 351 

.(23.86) 

Other Services 514 

(^4.94) 

All Groups 1471 


migrant workers. Thus over and above it has been observed 
that in the relatively higher paid economic sectors of 
employment the concentration of workers from migrant groups 
is indicated to be. significantly muOh larger as- compared to 
non-migrant group, . Even in the well known most productive 
sector the concentration of former group is much in large. 
This indicates that the contribution of migrant is much 
larger than the non-migrant in the process of income gene- 
ration and the economic development in the. sample city (Table 
2.7). 


Table 2.7 i Distribution of Migrant and Non -Migrant Working 
Family Members;, of their Sector , Of Employment .and 
Average Earhlngs.* . . 


(Average Monthly Earnings in Rs, ); 


All 


% age; '! 
Differs! 
nces in 






2,2 Char act-eristics of Mirant s and 


Distributing the respondent migrants and non -mi grants 

according to their age group the analysis reveals that around 

91 per cent of sample respondents consisting 92 per cent 

migrant and 89 per cent non-migrant groups of workers are in 

the active working age groups, i,e. between 25 and 59 years. 

However, about equal proportion of the workers from each 

groups have crossed their retirement age group of above 60 

years (5 per cent), though the proportion, of workers in the 

age group below 25 years is observed relatively atjlov/er 

order in case of migrants (3.50 per. cent) as compared to 

non-migrants ( 6,80. per. cent ) (Table 2.8). Thus we. observed 

that among the sample population who are engaged in employ-’- ■ 

ment the non~raigrant group of workers.: are relatively younger. v 

in age than among, the migrant group of . workers , , ' 

T able 2 ^8 i Distribution of Migrants and Non-Migrants by 
■ Their Age. . , 


Migrant Non -Migrant 





it al Status 


The analyslE on siarltal status of sample migrant and 
non-migrant respondents shows that the proportion ■ of married 

group (93 '.per 

however, the prop or • 

ower or separated workers ar? 

tnts (8 per cent and 

migrants, (3 per cent 
pectively) (Table 2.9). 

Distribution of Respondents by Marital -Status , 


persons is comparatively higher in the former, 
cent) than the latter one (.85, per cent), 
tions of unmarried and widow/wid 
significantly higher among the n 

7 per- cent respectively) as compared to 
and 5 per cent re 


Table 2.9 


Marital 

Status 


Migrant 


N on “Migrant 


Married 

Unmarried ‘ 

Widow/Widower/ 

Separated 

All Groups,’ f 

Note ! Fteurep!:- 


925 ( 92.50)-; 42J 
'25; ( 2.5b)];i3S 

' 4 J., o' 

b' < 5° ,( '5,.00) ■ 36 

ioob‘ (lIXl.o) 5£)0 
in brackets ' ane 'the 


e analysis on, the educationa: characteristics of workers 
indicate that arouhd 41. per aampla workers coaslstlng 

38 per cent migrant and 45 per cent noh-mlgrants have leas 

than secondary level of educaticfay although the proportion 
of Illiterates is found almost ^lual 'among the migrant. ,= 



Levs! of 
Education 


.Migrant 


-Non -Mi grant 


well as non -migrant 3. However, in the group of. secondary 
level of education the proportion of former group of respon- 
dents (23 per cent) is found at lower order as compared to 
latter group (25 per cent) of workers, though .the graduates 
as well, as technical or professional levels of educated 
v/'orkers are . significantly higher among the migrants. (14 per 
cent and 5 per cent respectively) as compared to non-migrants 
(10 per cent and 0.20 per cent respectively) (Table 2.10). ■ 
Overall the migrants are found significantly well educated 
as compared to non -migrants which indicates that the former 
group - of workers are more active and res ourceful than the 
latter group of workers from the point Of view of economic 
develdpraeht , in the' city.' \ . v . i’ 

Table 2.10 r Distributi on . 6f Migr ant s ■ and Non-Mi grants . by 
Their Level: .of ^Education 


Illiterate 
Below: Primary 
Primary 
Middle 
Secohd.ary 
Gradual i on 


200 :(;2D.d0) ■ 
.1:06 (1.0;60):. 
135 (13*5.0) 
141 (14.1 0): 
226 (22 .60) 


^-:97:::(19,. 

90 (18. 
90 


297 ( 

.152 (Id, 




.1 

/l' '^1^ 

I !'!' 

i; >1 


TKus:we observed that extremely larger levels, of differ- 
ences exist in the basic- so0i p-eepnoraic characteristics of 
migrants and non -migrants and also among their households* 
Since the average size of family, number of dependents per 
working family, member and the population of females per 
thousand males in the households of non-migrants are slgnl- 
lloantly larger than the migrant households. Though the 
sex ratios in both the groups ' of households is distributed 
at similar pattern. Further, the analysis on age composition 
reveals that in the active working age group the proportion 
of, migrants is relatively higher than the .non-migrants. 
However, the proportions of bhildren and retired persons are 
considered to be higher in -the latter group than in the 
former group bf households, though the proportions of 
population enrolled in educational systems and which are 
engaged in employment are found at higher order in the former 

group as compared to latter grcip of households. 

Significant levels^ of disparities are also .ijb’servk' in 
the pattern, of empliym'eiit 'and earning distrlbutl® -amcng, ‘ 
these two groups of workers. As a result ,4f' having better 
level Of educational attainments among td migrants they are 
mainly concentrated in the identified higher paid economic 
■ sectors of erfployment, even in Ipw'pald economic sectors the 
average earnings' are recorded higher in their favour. The 
concentration of migrants is further observed to the most 
productive economic .sectors like manufacturing non -households 
On the basis of these overali, empirical evidence it has been 
well confirmed that the migratldh^Sf people into urban settle 
me,nts leads to the ^process ^Vepwcmio. development and. growth. 
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Chap ter III 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


There has been a growing concern about the problems 
related to labour absorption in urban centres in developing" 
countries. These problems are faced mainly due to unpreced- 
ented increasing volume of migrant job seekers into the 

urban settlements and the alarming growth of native job 

* 

seekers. In. fact the urban centres are realistically, 
iiicapablp of making available jobs according to the increas- 
ing trend of job seekbrs. Consequently the growth of job 
seekers, does not reflect the growth of jobs available in 
urban areas. The . distribution of available jobs in urban 
centres also goes , generally in favour .of migrants than the -^ 
native job seekers, because they have better levels of 
educational attainments, skills and productive efficiencies, 

' ,, i' f.'i -/q,! Vi • .-r-;." 

We also found in the preceding chapter that the propor-, 
tion of well educated individuals is comparatively higher in 
the migrant households than in the non-migrant households. 
Keeping into consideration these findings, we therefore draw 
our hypothesis that the migi’ants would be generally better 
placed than the non “migrants in different levels of employ- 
ment and earning opport ■unities availabie in the sa’mple city. 


2 Establis hments 


The analysis pertaining, to the distribution of, work- 
force according to the establishment of, employment we find 
that a majority of workers are confined in the factory site 
(37 per cent) followed by own account services (30 per cent) 
and. public admin is tr at ion /corporation (23 per cent) while 
only 8 per cent are recorded engaged in commercial activities 
like banking, insurance, finance and trading 'and a lowest 
proportion (3 per cent) 'in- non -factory establishments like i 
transportation, etc, in the sample city. Comparing the 
relative position of migrant- and non-migrant workers separately 
in different categories of establishments classified by us,' 
we observed that the migrant workers have an edge over the ' ■ 
non -migrant v/orkers only in the factory and non-factory 
establishments .otherwise in almost al^ ether establishments 
the proporticais'pf, workers to case, of iatter group are compar- 
atively higher thaA the fhrmer ,groupi ^ Though, tho larger 
differences in the proportion workers found among those 
are employed different ' establishments from different groups. 

In the factory site which alone is -providing" employment 
opportunities tb 41 percent of the migrant- workers as against 
of only 28 per cent h'bn-migrhht workers. : But the proportion 
of workers confined on own^ account services in 'informal sector 
economies is almost similarfto each 'group (Table 31) 




Table 5.1 s Distribution of Migrants and Non -Migrants by 
the Establishment of Employment, 


Establishment 

Migrant • 

Non -Mi grant 

All 

Public Administra- 
tion 

215(21.50) 

125 (25.00) 

340 (22.67) 

Government Factory 
Establishment 

270 (27,00) 

86 (17,20) 

356 (23.73) 

Private Factory 
Establishment 

137 (13.70) 

54 (10.80) 

191 (12.73) 

Non "Factory : •- 

Establishment 

39 ( 3.90) 

7 ( 1.40) • 

46 (: 3.07) 

Business/Trade 

28 (2.80) 

48 ( 9.60) 

76 ( 5.07) 

Banking 

. 11 ( 1.10) 

26 ( 5.20) . 

37 ( 2.47) 

Others 

300 (30.00) 

,,154 (30.80) 

454 (30.27) 

All , 

; 1000 ;( 100.0) 

‘500 (100,0) 1500 (100,0) 


N ste ! Figures in brackets Indicate the 
totals.- 


s bf row' 


,2 Occupational Structure of Eraployment ' ■ ■ 


' Distribution of v/orkforcev'-according; 
structure ih the sample city >eveals that a highest proportion • 
Of workers are confined in the. un-classified occupations related 
■ to field jobs and occupations related .to informal sectdr 
actiyities^ these together account for around 3^ per cent of 
the total workers followed by skilled workers (28 per ceut), 
which are generally engaged in 'produCtioh processes and- lower 
status of occupations such as peons, watchmen, caretakers in 
non-househoid ■ sect or , etc. (18 per cent) while the lowest 
proportion of them are reported in the categories of managerial/ 


i 










ME 










Distribution of Migrants 
Their Occupations. 


nd, N on -Migr ant s by 


OdcuDations 


Migrants Non-Migrants 


Managerial 
Supervis i on 
Ministerial/Clerical 
Skilled workers 
Lov/er Categories 
Other Occupations 

S' 

All occupations 


Pigures in brackets indicates the percentages of row 

totals* . -i'-.. ' 


supervisory (10 per cent) and clerical (15 per cent) occupa- 
tions, However, among t'he^ migrant workers a highest pfoportioa 

I- ~ * V f 1 ^ ^ I V ij F- ^ 

of them are skilled (30 per cent) but among; then on-migrants 

, ■ . ' *4 i ‘ ' 'i, ! ' 1 I, 

a majority, of v/orkers are confined in uri-olaaslfied occupations 

• ' / ' 1 % ‘ i. ^ t “ ^ ■' ^ ' 

related to informal sector activities' (^1 per cent). In 

, . 'i 

relatively higher status occupations as managerial/ 

supervisory, the concentration of migrant workers is signifi- 
cantly higher than the non-migrant workers. In fact, the 
highest levels of differences in the concentratixi i-atios of 
workers in favour of migrants are -also reflected in these 
higher status occupation than in the remaining -occupations. 

This indicates that the classified better categories and 
status of occupational employment in the urban labour market 
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are controlled mainly by migrant lab our “force. As a. result 
of limited, chances for native labour-f orce to enter in these 
higher status occupations a majority of them are forced to 
enter lower categories of occupations available mainly in . 
the informal sector activities. 


3.3 Employment and EarninRS bv Economic Sector 

The distribution pattern of workers employed in differ~ 
ent economic sectors reveals that a major chunk of workers ' 
from both migrant as well as non-raigrant groups are heavily 
confined in the manufacturing non “household and service' 
sectors. However j,, in both the economic sectors the propor- 
tion of workers from migrants is significantly higher as 
compared to non-migrants. -Anh the commercial activities- like 
trading, commerce and insurance are providing employment 
opportunities to around 26 per cent- of. non-migrant workers 
as against of 19 per cent migrant workers. Keeping into 
consideration the . differences existing hn the levels of 
earnings between niigrant and non -migrant ■workers it reveals 
that on an average the former group of workers are receiving 
22.69 per cent higher earnings over the non-migrant workers . 
in the city, 'Widen disparities are also seen ’ in the average 
earnings, rbpeiv^e^^^ groups of .workers empioyed in 

different economic shct or s. The levels of earnings in case 
: pf migrant workers : are slghificantly at higher:., order than : . • 

A 

■■■ •- ...'f 

the non-migrant workers in all the economic sectors. However, 



among the workers both from migrant as well as non“migrarit 
groups which are employed in services are observed getting 
highest levels of advantages in earnings than those' are 
employed in remaining economic sectors. Though gin this 
sector, the earnings of migrants are 22 per cent higher than 
the non-migrants. ; Further, we observed that the extent of 
differences in earnings in favour of migrant workers are 
relatively much higher particularly in the lo^^^ paid economic 
sectors like agriculture and allied, households aanufacturing 
and construction. However, these differences are lowest' in 
transport, ' storage and communication (7 per cen't) f ollov/ed 
by manufacturing non-househbld sector (id per cent) and 
services (22 'per cent), it -is also reveals that in the - 
classified higher paid eponpmic sect or s the concentration of 
migrant workers is ' sl'gnif icahtly inuch higher as compared to 
non-migrant workers (Table 5.3)'. ,Thus the overaill assessment 
relating to earning differentials and tbs proportion of- 
W'Orkers employed from migrant .and non -migrant groups in 
different economic sectors reveals, that the migrants are 
better placed than the non-migr^ts iri t:1a<^J_^^Gntified better 
status and rewarding levels of employment opportunities 
available in different • economic sectors in the sample city. 

In other words, it is quite-. evident that the available employ 
ment opportunities of different' status and earning profiles 
in the city, 'are more openly available to migrants than the 
non -mi grant a, this is mainly the, fact tiif-t the migrants are 



relatively better educated and better suited to the requirements 
of jobs available in different economic sectors. 


Table 5.3 


DTstribution of Migrants and N on-i^'i'i grant 'hv Sector 
Employment and Mpii'cnly Average Earnings, 

(Earnings in Rs,) 


Migrant 


Non -Mi grant 


Sector of 
Employment 


Average 

Earning 


Average 

Earning 


Agriculture and 
Allied 

Mining and Quarrying 

Manufacturing 
Non -Households , 

Manufacturing 
Kpuseholds , 

Construction 


Tr ansp ort St or age 
and Gommunication 

Trade , C ommer ce B ank; 
in g tod Ins ur anc e 

Service ■ 


10m55 


3.4, . Statu, 


Distributing the labour-force into different status of 

, . . A, . . . , . . ^ r... . . . . .. 

employment categories we find a majority, of them are employed 
in paid jobs (6S per cent) followed by 'employment available 
in informal sector (27 per cent) while only a small proportion 





Table 3.4 


Distribution of Mig: 
St at’us of _ Empl oymen' 


Migrant 


Average N o 
Earning 


Average 

Earning 


(4' per .cent) of respondents are noticed: as the .e'.opl oyer s of 
the different types of establishments, And the average earn- 
ings received by employers are observed significantly much 
higher (Rs, 2, 039) as compared to those are engaged on paid 
jobs (Rs. 908) and informal sector employment (Rs, 661 ). Further 
we observed that the earnings of migrants are 'significantly 
much higher than the non-migrants ±n all status 'md categDries 
of employment, Hov/ever, the differences in earnings in favour' 
of migrants are,,,. recorded;. to be. highest -among: the employers 

'^^4rking informal 

sector (23 per cent)., and are .employees (17 per cent) . The I 
dominance of migrants. is noticed higher only in the paid jobs I 
while in remaining two categories Jof employment the proporti'oni 
of non -migrants are dominated (Table 3.4) over the migremts 


Status of 
Employment 


Employee ‘ ,J29^; 947.57 , 292 809,36 1021 908.04 i? 


Employer . 41 2264,63 , '2i 

( 4 . 10 ) ( - 5 , 20 ) 


0” 22 


(ioS?o) ^ 


Note j in -brachets^ ihdlca||.the percentages of row 

* ' ' i 'C '0 ‘ r -1' ' 2 , ■ , , 





The , analysis relating to earning 'pj" of iles of workers at 
different educational levels reveals- that . the earnings of 
both migrants' as well as non -migrant s are consistently increa- 
sing with t^e incredse In their level of educat 1 on , however, 
at different r educatipnal 'level the earnings of migrants are 
significantly much higher than the non-migrants. Looking at 
the rates of increments in the average: earning profiles of. 
workers, by •way. .of taking the earning of illiterate workers 
as thev base . we find the earnings of migrants are. increasing. . >. 
more sharpiy as compared to non-migrants .at all levels of 
^education, also the indices of earnings for migrants 'are 
relatively much higher than non -mi grants, at all.; levels of 
education. In fact, at higher professional/technical levels 

*'^'•'’’41 M ' ' i » * 

^ - ■ . • • ; r/,. v;.i. I,-. --l'' . .t-..'.' '■■i" ■ . .■■.».■.■■■■ ■:V'. ' 

of education the earning 'indices, has reached 266 points for 
migrants as against - of 202 points'fbr non -migrants,’ Distri- 
buting the workers into 'different earning -ranges we further 

,‘L ^ 1 j ' a - , . 'I ‘ ' , ' .f 

noticed that in the lowest earning group of below Rs‘. 6 OO, the 

n- ' I j>_, - f ; J J -yx 

proportion of non-migrant workers- (33 per- cent ) - is signifi- 
cantly higher as compared to migrant workers (22'per cent). 
However, in the tiighest level of earning group -of above 
Rs,1 ,200 the proportion for former group is"24 per cent as 
against of 13 per ‘cent for latter group of v/orkers though .in -■> 
the middle level of earning ranges (Rs,600 to Rs, 1,200) the 

-'-I 'ji '' .-.f ' -I,-, y';, .^1' ..fv'-'!!’" 1 lly- 

'' * ’ ' ' ■( t » f - , > *' '' ^ 

proportions of both migrant ' as. well , as. non -migrant v^orkers ara 
observed almost simil^^r (fable's 3i'^(a') and 3*3(b)), • •, 
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age gr.oup (.above 60 years) of the non-rnigranif's as against 
1 8 per c.ent migrants, :,are ob.servad. reported coming' in this 
earning ran-ge,-,., ^ y- ' ..i ' 


7 Saming JPjyof ile 


Thhiiig. age, apd levels of - education of sample ■workers , as 
proxy variables,, an attempt has 'been made t o estimate the 


earning profiles' of migrapts and nonnmigrants separately, •, 

This analysis, viould b providing the de'fc ailed and comprehen- 

sii/''e information reg'arding: that at •what extent the different” 

:ialh :in , earnings- are.’existing' between the migrants and non- 

migrants ; .pvan ■-after having: ■similar, •level's of educational 

attainment 'a^^ On .the basis' of this exercise 

carried -by us’ilthe' analysis reveals 'that at; they initial period 

of,, : ehtr y into th e lab our . marke t, 'the;::^ arn:ings .of n on -migrant s : , 

’ , '■ _ , throughout their 

are relatively, higher than the .migrants - otherwise ./ working: 

career the earnings are higher in favour ' of migrants. Const-' 

ructing the indices of earnings at different age groups by 

troking the earnings dtio'we-st age grov\p as the base we further 

observed that .although the indices -of earnings . of both migrant 

and non-migrants are .consistently increasing v/ith the increase 

of their age but a sharper increase has b'een ‘observed in case 

of migrants th-an the non-migrants. . Further,- it« is estimated 

that the 'peak earning agb groups for non-migrants as well as 

migrants with all educational levels is observed to be between 

50 years to SO.'jrears, _ However, the earnings of non-migrants 



Table 


Earning Profile - of Migrants 


EducatiGo Below ' ’ 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 '"So 


Below 

Primary 

Primary 


Middle 


Sec ondary 


Graduation 


Past -Gradu- 
ation 

Professional/ 

Technicals 


All Groups 400,00 659.31 
(100) (165) 


Figures in 'brackets Indicate ,th'e 
educational levels taking the ea 
as the base, . - 


ao'-'w:'' '■ 

comparatively 


at their initial period of working life 
higher at- below primary level. of eduoat 
sharply In favour of migrants thrpughou’ 
all levels of education,. At remaining’, 
middle level educatipn) the average ean 
employment as v;ell as the rate of increi 


eking 


aratively 


s ” Earning Profile of N on -Migrants . 

(in Rs.) 


Level of 
Education 




.Age Groups - 



Below 
~ 20 

; ■ 20-30 

-30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

60 Ac 
Above 

All 

Groups 

Illiterate 

40G;00 

530.63 

•463*65 

680.36 

547.86 

380. 91 

549*44 

Below 

(1 00) 

( 133 ) 

(116) 

(170) 

( 137 ) 

(95) 

450.00 

475.00 

■523*93 

664,55 

718.18 

460,00 

591 *20 

Primary 

(100) 

(106) 

(116) 

(148) 

(160) 

(102) 


Primary 

300.00 

548.33 

61 6,21 

655.33 

750.00 

566, 67 

644, 77 


(100) 

(183) 

( 205 ) 

(218) 

■ ( 250 ) ’ 

(1.89) 


Middle : 

■ 550.00 

C1QQ) 

■485.71 

(88,31) 

742.59 

h(135) 

807.46 

(•147) 

■ 678.57 
(123) 

456,67 

(83) 

664,43 

Secondary 

■ ■ ■" 

930.83 

(100) 

1037.28 
. (Ill) , 

1028.30 

(II 0 V 

1198.13 

( 129 ) 

' 600,00 
(64) 

1026,27 

Graduation 

-■ 

690.91 

1 061 , 00 

1297.23 

1960.00 

1000.00 

1099.32 



(100) 

(154) 

(188); 

(275) 

(145) 


Post.“Gradu“ 
’ation' 1 

*** 

1200.00- 

(100) 

1284,29 i400.00 
(107) (117) 

1500,00 

(125) 

- 

1340.83 

Techhical/ 

- 

■ iMd - 


1100.00 



11 00.00 

Professional 

L 






All Levels 

450,00 

646.98 

799.23' 

849.15 

835.67 

465.00 

773 . 61 * 



(100) 

(144) 

(178) 

(189)- 

(186) 

( 103 ) 



Note !: Figqr.es 'in ^t the index'numbers of earnings 

■ at each e ducat ion al levels talcing the earnings of initial* 
' age group’ as ; the ^base,' . 


higher in favour of ; migr-onts. This indicates throt the migrants 
havihg iiiffereht;':ieve educationai attainn^ have greater 
levels of advantages as compared to non “migrant’s in the 
opportunity of earnings throughout their v/orking career. This 
suggests that the higher amount of; advantages in earnings in 
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Dlstrloutlon of Migrants and Non-Migrants ty Frequencies of Changing 
and T,evel of Education. - • 





















of workers. Thus the overall assessment reveal 


tendency of changing the jobs .Is relatively higher among, the 
workers v/ith belov/ middle level, education while the frequen- 


cies of changing the job have .observed, get limited with the 
increase of educational levels among the workers..; This . 
could be basically the fact that the lab our -force with l-ower 
levels . of educational attainments have v/ider Dccupationai 
choices in the job market while* the highly educated labour- 
force have the employment opportun it ies.' in the limited 
numbers of selected occupations. 


Continuation : for" searching job after taking up first 
job is largely .a function -of -mismatch of expectations and 
achievements. Individuals, are likely to continue to move 
from one tp another job-if their first jobs fall short of their 

, > ' ' V i ^ i •* . T i ' 1 rt / h t < 

1- ( s t -l 

ex:^ectatian in, relation ’;to status and earnings. Besides 
reasons like inadequate ''days' , of employment, stagnation to 
future prospeot's;. of promotion, personal’-dislike may influence 
the workers to change the first job. Considering , our analysis 
v;e find that among the migrants a highest proportion of them 
have left their, previous 'job' due' to Inadequate days of employ- 
ment availability (.19' per' cent) followed by stagnation in 
future prospects (6 percent), personal reasons (5 per cent) 
and either they were' ter^'inated (h per cent) or got retrench- 
ment from the-'joi)', -vdifle * only 3 per cent and 2 per cent of 
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Note t Figures in. brackets indicate the percentages of column totals 





Hr-weVfer, in me uaae ^ — ,- 

them have reported left their previous job due to lov/er level 
of earnings (14 per cent) followed by personal reasons (8 per 
cent) and low- status of employment (4 per cent), while remain 
ing 3 per cent and 2 per cent have moved for better prospects 
and employment opportunities avail- 

able. While only 1 per cent of them were either terminated 
dr retreh-ched from their previous job (Tables 3,10 (a^and 

3.10 (b)). •• 

3^30 Sources 

"Further, the analysis is carried out regarding the patt- 
ern of job availability to different groups of workers by ^ 
different sources. We' thus, find^ tha^t^ among the migrants a 
-nrorortion of them have fot^d the employment oppbrtu- 
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through friends/relatives or family members (32 per cent) and 
through employed workers in the establishments (12 per cent) 
while only 15 per cent, and 7 per cent have found employment 
through employment exchange and advertisements in news papers 
respectively. Thus it seems that the medias like employment 
exchange and producing application in response to advertise- 
ment are still playing negligible role in providing the 
information regarding the employment opportunities available, 
otherwise the employers are least bothered to provide employ- 
ment to letbour-if or ce on the basis of these informative medias, 
Most- of the jobs are being provided. 'either through personal 
efforts made, by workers or with the .help .of other known 
persons to both employers as well as workers. Keeping into 
consideration the sources of employment available to workers 
and their educational levels we, finds that among, the middle.. 

-fir 4? , * ‘'U •■J} I ' ’ ’ ' ^ '* * V 

level educated workers -from both raigrants’’!as well as non- 

' ‘ , , s ‘ " i ' t-. J ^ 

f j H r ‘If' , ^ ^ ^ , 7 «« 

migrants groups have got emplo 3 mient . opjpOhtuhiiies’ either ' 
through personal efforts : •' " ‘ hr' through friends/relat- 

ives/family members. However,' among' the workers with 
secondary level of education a majority of (30 per cent) . 
migrants as well as, (35 per .cent) ,non-raigrants were provided 
employment with the help of workers already employed in 
respective establishments, ^Though, the 'workers with more 
than graduation levels of education, both among migrants as 
well as non -migrants are reported to have received emplo 3 ment 
through public mediae of’ information such as employment ■ - 




exchange and' appilied in response to advertisement 
papers (Table 3.11). :* 


in news 


3 Qds. o f _App olntm ent 


It is expected that the csd:1^ ripi relating to the select-, 
ion of workers for different, occupations differ with the 
differentials in their educationar level, skill and productive 
eff iciencies, . Moreover , the workers with lower •levels of 
education and illiterates receive the, employment opp or tun i- 
..tie% mainly, through the proper, help;,, and recommendations . -of 
people who are well known to tooth* employers as well as 

workers, ' Ho'wever, the workers with higher levels of educa~ 

' '1''' . *' '■ . ' V ‘ ' ' '1 , f 

stion have' to fulfil a numtSer of basic formalities before'^ ' 

A . 'f:' ^ V- 

getting' employment since the workers having different levels 
of educational attainments haVe to approach for different 
categories and status ot ' occSpat tonal employment in the , ' 

I ^ V ' ' -I , , ' i , ;( 

lab our 'market. The analysis 'of -our sample data reveals that 
> among the migrants 'a highe’st proportion Of them Vere selected 
for employment on ^the basis'fpf recommendations of' fellow 
workers in- the establishments ,;;.C30 per cent), 'while 26 per cent 
were appointed on the basis pf and tests/ 

' ■ " ■' ■ >"■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ - 'v'-y-i-'-l,:'- p ,... „i, 

interview and only a low proportion b^-^workers .trfepbrted to 

' ' ■ H i i ; ' ' 1^' ’ , ' 

have been appointed* through their p;^ approach (1A per cent). 

V S' 'll v’' '1 

■rt.,.on-Df workers 
the,ir OiAffi approach 
.r ou gh ^re c ommend- 


However, among non-migrdKts" ^ 
have received employment opp 
(34 per cent) followed by'e^i 


Methods of ielection in the First Job by Level of Education 






at i ms ■ of worker s in ■ .the e st ab lishmeht s and based on appli- 
cation'=! and tests (27. per. cent) while a low proportion of 
workers were : r ec.ommended by their friends/relatives (11 per 
cent):." Further , the . assessment relating to criteria, of ' . 


selection adopted , by the employers; for , pr oviding’ employment 
to different levels of educated \\rorkers we find that ■ among 
the workers with below middle' level of education a majority 
of them both from migrant (73 per cent) as well as non.- 
migrant groups (43*03 per cent) have received employment . 
opportunities through the recommendations of either their 
fellow workers in- the establishments or the friends and 


relatives, Hov/ever," among the. 'workers with secondary or 

. i , 

above- seo-ondary- levels|';pfred€oaioi|i;|lifa"^M proportlohn of 
them from both the groups were appointed on the basis of their 
applications or tests l^Table -3.12). 


' Considering 'the pattern of number of attempts made by 
workers in getting first job iii' the city we ‘find that the 
employment , opportunities of different types and categories 
.are easily accessible to individuals, in the city. As both 
the migrant as well as non -migrant 'workers. bave received 
employment opportunity wpth their .first attempt (69 per cent 
and 89 per cent respectively)' While among the workers reported 
to have made two and three attempts., for acquiring jobs are 
found significantly much higher -in case -of migrants (16 per 





Table 3«13 : Nuinber of Attempts Made for. Getting First Job by Level of 
Education 
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cent and 14 per cent respectively) as coaipared to non "migrants 
(8 per cent and 3 per cent). This indicates that the' employ- 
ment: opportunities to non-migrants are mors easily availahle 
than the migrants in the city, v/hich could be interpreted as 
,an advantage for non -migrants as result of being the city 
as their native residence. Even, among the workers' with 


different levels of education which have received employment 
opportunity with only one attempt the proportions are signi- 
ficcintly much higher in case of non "migrants as . compared to. 
migrants. Also, among the -workers reported to have got 
employment after two attempts',, the proportions are found 

* • ’ 'd' ' 

' ' ' ' i,-v. ...I. 

considerably higher in favour of Emigrants as compared to non- 
-migrants having different levels' of educational attainments, , 
in fact the differences in the reported proportion batv/een 
these. , two groups of workers are c-onsistantly widening while 
we proceed from lowest" to relatively higher level of educat" 
ion. It has also to^be understood Vhat the proportion of 
v/orkers both' among .migrants as well as non'-migrants those 
reported to have made 'at least two attempts for finding first ‘ 
employment opportunity in the city are aorisistantly increasing 
from lowest to highest l.evo'l3 of education, though, the 
differences between- illiterate end graduate ; levels of educated 

, » ♦ ' . i ; i ^ ‘f 

v/orkers- has gone up from 11 per ceiit-to kZ per cent in favour 
of migrants and from 3 per cent to 24 per-cent in favour of 
non -migrants, , ' , . ' ' ' 



Further enquiring about the extent ro wnicn une wumexo 

employed in the sample, city are satisfied v;ith their present 

job we find a majority of workers both migrants as well as 

sx*© 

non -migrants /satisfied while relatively a higher proportion 

t 

of workers among non -migrants (16 per cent) than the migrants 
( 7 ^j 0 per cent) have reported that they are dissatisfied 
with their present jobs. The lower levels of earnings received 
from the present jobs- are observed to be the mosu important 
vl/rv<-^c!n■r^ .cHnwin if the dissatisfaction from jobs for both migrants 


Thus the overall, assessment related to tne distribution 
pattern of emplbyrnent and earning opportunities available 
among the migrants and- noni -migrant s_ in j|he sample city indi- 

•• i '' ' ' '“it ’ 

cates that ' Tooth, better levels, and statua bf employment^ ^ 
opportunities as well as'better levels of'.aarnings have 

n i -^T- f'a-^rmir’pd the ' migrants » As the migrants are . ooserved 





mainly concentrated in the inderitified highly remunerative 
occupations available in different economic sectors and esta- 
blishments, Moreover, the migrants are recorded to be more 
active and resourceful than the non -migrants resulting, the 
former group s are generating relatively higher amount of inc ome: 
also may be contributing largely in the process of economic 
development and the, growth of the city than the latter groups. 
This argument becomes more strong since we found that the 
proportion of workers confined in more productive economic 
sectors such as manufacturing and services (public administra- 
tion) are significantly much higher among the migrants as 
compared to non -migrants. Besides the amount of incomes earned 
by worker, from employment during throughout their working life 
are appreciably much higher for favour of migrants than the. 
non-migrants , Even at the different- levels of educational J • 
levels the amount of earnings for former groups are recorded’ ; 
increasing more sharply than the latter groups throughout their 

' . 1 ^ rt ' . t , a- 

working span in employment, ; , , . ^ 


. Despite the fact of lovrer- categories and sbatus of 'Occu- ■ 
potional opportunities and lov/er levels of earnings as recorded 
has gone in favour of native workers the proportion of dissatis 
fiod workers from their .current jobs are found significantly 
higher among the n'cm-rtaigrairts 'thm tha -migrants. Thus, we 
observe that in the urban labour market the employment oppor- 
tunities of different kinds and status are fairly open for each 


group of workers, Hovrever, in some instances only the educat 



i'jiial levGls aiid par'tly, the dif foreaces in the productive 


observed 


bet-ween individual 


plaining , In occupational and income differences in urban 


setting 




PATTERN! OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND STAf-IDARD OF LIVINGS. 


3010.11:7 ai 1)16 place 01 destination as compared to their 
native place. Consequently the assumptions are also that the 
levels of income earned hy migrants through various sources 
at the destinations' are markedly greater than the native 
residents. With these fundamental approaches, the consider- 
ations could be postulated that the standard of living 
maintained by migrants at the places of destinations may be 
relatively higher as compared to non-migrants. Because the 
standard of livings of individuals is determined mainly by 
the levels and. extent at which the amount of income is avail- 
able in the . p oss ess ion. of different groups of individuals ' ■ 

for the availmen.t and procurement of^^basic necessities 
required for living and basic,. resources required for availing 

thd'vdricos amenities'' bf lifer^^-“t;^ ' ■ 


However, the disparities in the maintained living .stand- 
ards and. 'availmeqt pattern of various opportunities related 
to the social and economic amenities of life among different 
groups of individuals exist as the causes and consequences of 
differentials existing _in the pattern of income distribution, 
followed among them. Keeping into consideration the available 


findiags as v/itnessed in tde preceding aiialysis related to 
th.G prevailing: differentials, between migrants' and non-migrants 
in response to the .distribution pattern of earning opp or tun- ■ 
ities we expect . that the living standard maintained by migrants 
vfould be availing various civic facilities at higher order and 
manner as compared to non -migrants in/ the city. 

Moreover, in the present chapter v;e will attempt to ' 
examine at what extent the differentials are- existing between 
the migrants and non-Tnigrants in. the pattern : of '.income distri- 
bution by various' sources and its implications: on the dlffer- 
enees in the investment pattern and? expenditure on different, 
basic consumption itamS' and household durables, .and tha/a'rail~ 
-ment pattern of different public utilities available in the 
sample' city. Besides, examination has' also been 'carried out 
'to meas'ufa the differences pnevalling in the housing conditions 
and the availability ‘pattern .of 'different basic 'necessities 
such as drinking water, sanitary and. electricity facilities 
betv/een the houses occupied by migrants apd non-migrants , 

Pattern of Inc.ome Distribution , ; ' •’ ; 

• ■ ' .' ‘-J, ■ '■ . : 'I'C .. '-S-r-v'.Wv.',' V'ff;.' .'•t':.'.' ■V-hV'-A- ' 

The analysis reveals that pep capita inco.me availab.le 
in the migrant households (Rs. 301 2:)'. is significantly higher 
than in the non-migrant households' (Rs, 2211). ih other v/ords, 
the distribution of .incomes' in faypup.-pf migrant households 
is ’around 21 per cent higher than the case of non-migrant 



households. Income earned as wages and salaried from paid 
jobs have highest level of contribution than, the income earned 
through other sources in the aggregate incomes of both 
migrant as v/ell as non~niigrant households, though its ' contri- 
bution is slightly higher in case of latter (95 per cent) than 
in the former (92 per cent) groups of households. However, 
the' respondents from both the groups of households are observed 
contributing similar proportion (73 per cent) of incomes for 
their respective households ^ in fact, the contribution of 
income provided by other' than respondent working family members 
is reported to be significantly' higher in case of non-migrants 
(23 per . cent) as. compared to. migrants (:19 par cent). The 
proportion of income earned through bringing the share of 
agricultural produce in, the city and letting out the houses 
are Seen, to be second most important sources of incomes for 
migrant ( 3.31 per cent ) and n on-migrant (1 * 12 per cent) house- 
holds respeGtively,; (Table 4.1), However, income received through 
other sources such as own account services, business' and trade 
has very siftali Contribution in the gross incomes of both 
rai^ant (2.98 per cent) as well as non-migrant (0.31 per cent) 
households.^ ,, " ^ 


Pattern of Expenditure 


It was' expected that given the pattern of income avail- 
able with the migrant households would.have higher levels of 
expenditure. It is well- confirmed from our analysis that .the 


Source of Income 


¥a;?, 


72. 


,s :Sour'ces ...of .Income in the Migrant and. Nor -Mi pranf 
Households, ; • ',* 

( Per ' H ous eh old Inc ome in Rs , ) ■ 
Migrant . , , , Non--Migrant 

14359.96 (. 91 . .81) 12315.91 ( 95 . 29 )' 
11389.84 (72,8.2)' 9283.32 (71.83) 
2970.12 (18.99) 3032.95 (23.47) 

275. 00. ( i:.75). 144.96 ( 1.12) 

518.. 73 ( 3.31) : 49.75 ( 0.38) 

■ 20.3a;,,( 0 . 13 ): ( 70:.14) 
466.27 ( 2.93) 39.54 ( 0.31) 

15640.34 (lobil) (®QiO) 

3011.81 ; . 2210.75 ' 


Self 


(i) 

(ii) Others 
Rent 

Share, from aericultural 
p'roduce 

Remittances 

Others; 

All sources 


per household as well as per capita ^expenditure levels are 
significantly at 'higher o^der’in'the migrant households 
(Rs. 11844 and Rs.2281 respectively) as compared to non-rair/ra~ 

di.aerent heads df expenditure grsaps.'claW If led by, us, the ' 
foodgralns and ether fbed Items are thgmost impertait heads 
of expenditure for migrants as well ay for hae-migrants. The 
proportion of expenditure carried out; for tt^e procure, oent.s 
of the,se items i,s .estimated to' be W» ' 53 ,per cent for migrants 
as against of 61 per cent for. non-migrants, lAnd the expendltur, 
made on other bas.lc necessltlesfsuoh as. clothing and housing 
accounts for' around' '16 per cent for migrints and 15 .per cent 
for non-migrants. Aisp.ttje; proporttpijs. of , expenditure carried 

, ; , ' * 1- i • '' ' I -'v'/ ■‘"f 

V 1 4 ''i'- 1 - ' ‘C 9 1 1 K • . V 

2 ^'^ 
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Table 4^^ ! Pattern of Expenditure on Different Heads of 
Expenditures 

(Annual Expenditure in Rs, ) 


Head of _ 

Expenditure 

PeT'"””:^ Per “IT'Expendr- 
house- Capita iture on 
hold different 

heads 

Per 

house- 

hold 

Per 

Capita 

% exp end - 
■ iture on 
different 
heads 

Poodgrains 

2851 .59 

549.12 

24.07 

2949.60 

504.55 

29.48 

Other Food 
items 

3458.63 

666^01 

29.20 

3148.90 

538.64 

31.47 

Clothing 

1006.84 

193.88 

8.50 

931.90 

159.41 

9.31 

Housing 

839.26 

161.61 

7.08 

546.94 

93.56 

5.47 

Education 

896.06 

172.54 

7.56 

612.50 

104.77 

6,12 

Entertainment 

347.76 

66.96 

2.93 

290,62 

49.71 

2.90 

Out Remittances 

523.64 

100.83 

•4.42 

23.40 

4.00 

0.23 

Taxes 

86,54 

1 6,66 

0.73 

1 01 . 54 

17.37 

1.01 

Durables 

219.93 

42.35 

1.85 

286.51 

49.01 

2.86 

Others 

1613.64 310.73 

13.62 

1112.78 

190.35 

' 11.15 

All Heads 

11845.90 228a 74 100,00 

10004.69 1711.37 

100.00 
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out on the availnient of education, entertainment ■ and other heads 
like cosmetics , transportation, etc, are significantly higher 
for migrants than the non-migrants. Taking into account the 
pattern of per capita expenditure on different items we find 
that the level of expenditure carried out by migrants for the 
procurement ; or the availment of different required items , 
excepting household durables' is considerably at higher order 
than the case bf non -migrants , 'In the procurement cf household, 
durables, the per capita expenditure made by nbn“"iiiigrcint& v, 
account for Rs. 49 as against of Rs* 42 for migrants, F'urther ^ 





keeping into- account the extent of differences existing between 
these two groups of households supported by per household 
eorpenditure on various identified' heads of expenditures we 
find, excepting in the heads like household durables, foodgratas 
and as taxes the amoimt of expenditure on all other heads is 
estimated to be significantly larger, for migrants as compared 
to non -migrants (Table 4,2),. 

' V ' 

Savings and Inv estment 


The general phenomenon is that the propensity of saving 
among individuals is governed more particularly by ..the levels 
of incomes available with them. V/e also, find that this relat- 
ionship is well established in our apalysis. As, both the/ per 
capita availability . of income as v/ell as amount of savings f or 
migrant households is comparably much higher than for the 'nph-*; 
migrant households. However, the levels of differences between 
these two groups , of households , in favour of migrants are^ 
significantly larger in the per capita amount of savings as 

■^K'« ■■■ . , : ■ ■ ■ 

compared to amount .of per capita income availability. These 
reflections may have come out as a resu^ that the difference$ 
between them, in favour of migrants, .In the amount of .per 
capita income availability are higher ^han the levels of per 
capita' expenditures. The per capita savings /for m^ 

/estimated to be. Rs. 2323 ...as against of Rs.603 for nori-mi.grants, 
Enrther , / inquiring trends of savings of sample house' 

holds with different institutions we find that per household 
as well as per capita- amount of savings Which is deposited 



with, different institutions is. also reported to: be comparat- 
ively much higher in case of migrejats than' the non -migrants. 

' a. • 

Hov/ever, a major, and equal proportion of savings (aroLind 43 
per . cent) of. both the groups of households is noticed invested 
on the purchase of shares and dividents as deposited otherwise 
landed tO' lohclassified institutions like friends /relat ives , 
etc. Of the remaining amount of savings carried out by 
migrants, a highest amount is reported to have been deposited 
for life insurance (27 per cent) followed by deposited with 
banks .(IS per cent) , purchase of saving certificates and units 
(8 per cent) while out of the savings of non -migrants carried 
out on these heads account for 36 per cent, 16 per cent and 
4 per cent respectively (Table 4,3). > — 


Table 4.3 ; Amount of 'Saving and Investment 


Institutions 


Migrant 


_ .Non-Migr^t ■ 
Per Household Per 


Banks 2208.30(13.31) 425.24 579.81(16.45) 99.18 

Post Office 456. 24( 3.78) 87.85 50.80( 1.44) 8.57 

Saving Certi- 
ficates '793. 60( 6.58) 152.83 70.50( 2.00) 12.06 

Units 153. 00( 1-.27) 29,46 60.00( 1.70). 10.26 

Life Insurance 3250.68(26.95) 625,98 1266.83(35. 95) • 216.70 

Others 5199,10(43.12) 1001.17 ,1496.98(42.48 ) 256.07 

Total ' 12060.90(100.0)2322.53 3524.20(100.0) 602.84 





' Migrant Non-Migrant 

■ ■ II ■! mm 11 ^ I ■>■■ — I i 3 ll f i n «Miii L I iw iw 

Number Perce- Number Perce 


Durable Goods 


Bicycle ' 

Radi o/T ape Recordex^ 
Camera 

Sewing Machine 
Pressure Cooker 
Knitting Machine •- 
Gas Stove ' , ■ 

Television ' 

Motor C 3 ;-cle/Scooter 
Refrigerator- , . 
Jeep/Car 

Neither of above 


4.4 , Ownership P f D'orable Item s 

; Information, regarding the availability pattern .of various 
durable items as classified in our analysis reveals that about 
equal proport ion. (32 per cent), of both, migrant as well as non- 
migrant, households do not own any of the durable items. , How- 
ever, a macority of both the groups of households (equal propor- 
tion of them) (68 per- cent) are reported owning bicycle followed 
by radio/tape recorders and .pressure cookers. But the, propor- , 
tion of migrants owning, different classified household durables, 
excepting sewing machine., are significantly much higher as 
compared to non -migrants 4 The .proportion of non-migrants 

reported to have owning sewing '’machine is -37 per cent as against 

: ■ ..^ , ^ 1 r.; ; ’ ^ ‘ 

of only 3 per cent migrants (T able -.4. 4) , ' 

Table 4«4 i Availability ,, of Durable ’ Items with the Migrant and ' 
: . N on -Migr ant H ouseh olds , 


■678\ 

;''.;67,80 ' 

338 

67.60 

624 

- 62.40 

■ 298 

59.60 

: 49' 

" 4 , 90 ' 

16 

3.20 

28 

2.80 

183 

. 36,60 

495 _ 

49.50 ’ 

177 

35.40 

' 23 ” 

2.30 

• i g 

1,80 

456 ' 

V 45.60 ' 

* , 102 

20.40 

369 

36.90 ' 

- 100 

20.00 

'131 ' 

, 13;10 

52 

10.40 

121 

12.10 

30 

6,00 

■ 4 ' 

^ '"0.40 

,1 

' 0.20 

220 

'.22.00 

112 ' 

. 22.40 



4,5 Ownership of Houses 


The problems of housing emerging in the urban settlements 
has been of the great concern to social scientists and urban 
planners ydiere, housing is a serious problem as- a result : of 
unprecedented population explosion, in larger metropolitan 
cities. Moreoyer., the. increasing trend of migration into 
urban settlements has further increased the population pressures 
on the existing stock of housing, resulting in higher rate of 
increase in the costs of house constructions on one hand and, 
subsequent tnere as e in house rant, and taxes on the other hand, 
the migrants are expected to have poor housing conditions as 
compared: to non -migrants, -in 'urban settlements. This is so . 
because as .a result of being local -residents the non-migrants - 
over a lo^^^ of- duration can, make . their housing arran- 

gement either through 'allotment from government agencies and 
local bodies or occupying parental houses or constructing ’ , 

their o’/di houses, ‘ . ' V 


The analysis based on our sample study reveals that in 
the city a majority of houses are self-constructed (35 ’per cent) 
f oil owed by , : allott ed thr ough Munic ipal ,C or ppratipn . ( 2 6 per: ; cent ) 
v/hile 24’ per cent pf hpuaes: are ;occupied -on the' -basis of; rent 1 
from landlords follov/ed by 12 per- cent which are purchased on 
the basis of hire purchase and only 3 per cent are allotted 
through the employers of the workers. > Among bhe self-constru- 
ctod houses which are owned by non -migrants (50 per cent) are 
comparatively much larger than the' migrants (2B per cent). 



^s.5 • Owiership of Houses 


Migrant Noo-Migrait 
ir . ntage ber ntage ber 


Owiership of 
Houses . 


Self "Constructed 275 27.5P 251 50.20526 35.07 

Hire Purchased ■ 171' 17.10 : 4 : 0,80 ,175 11,67 

Allotted by Municipality 171 17,10 224 44.80 395 26.33 

Allotted by GOvt, Employer 43 4,30 - 43 2.87 

Rented by Landlord 340 34*00 - 21 4,20 361 ' 24.07 

Total 1000100.00 500100.001500100,00 


In other words, the proportion of non-migrants living in the 
self -constructed houses and^ houses allotted through Municipal 
Corporation stand for (26 per cent) while 24 per cent nf houses 
are occupied on the basis of rent from, landlords f ollov/ed by 
12 per cent are purchased on the basis of hire purchase and 
only 3 per cent are allotted throughtbe employers of the 

, , , I u ^ ' F , / ^ ‘ ‘ ' , ' ^ i‘ ! v*' ' i> 

workers. Among Ihe self-constructed houses oivned by non-migrarr 

(50 per cent) are comparatively much larger than the mlo-rants 

. 

(28 per cent). In other v/ords, the. prop orb ixi of non “-migrants 
living in the self~c onstructed houses and houses allotted 

through municipal corporation, together account for around 

, , " ' ' 1' " .F ' ' for 

95 per cent as against of only 45 per cent/migrants, 'Among 

the migrants a majority of them are 'living in the 'houses vdiich ’ 
are provided through landlords on the' basis of rent (34 per 
cent) followed by in self -constructed houses (28 per centi end 



equal proportion of houses are occupied on the basis of hire 
purchase and houses allotted through municipal corporation 
(17 per cent) Thus we finally observe that among the . 
respondents , having assured facilities of housing in , the city 
are significantly much higher among the non-migrant as 
compared tO; migrants,;' ' As only 4 per cent of non-mlgrconts as ' 
against of '37 per cent migrants are living in the houses v/hich 
are either ar-IIotted through their respective employers or 
provided through landlords on the basts of rent (Table 4,5). 


Roofing of House 


The condition of r oof ing . on the houses provide the 
qualitative Information regarding the standard of housing. 
Information' provided through our sample respondents reveals 

, %*• • . -r 

:V;" . -K' ..-i-b;-. a-.i ••••, -A '••'•jl; 

that a majority of both migrants ‘as well "as hon-raigrants are 
living in the relatively better quality of houses haying slabs 
on the roof of their houses but the proportions of migr^ts 
(73 per cent) living in these categories of ‘houses are indi- 
cated to be relatively at higher order than the non-migrants 
(58 loer cent). However, the proportions of non-migrants 
having thatched houses (16 per cent) and tiles on the roof 
(24 per cent) of the houses are comparatively higher than the 
migrants (8 per cent and 15 per cent respectively), but- the 

• . ■ • - - . l,"' ■■ 

proportion of migrants living in the tinshed houses C 5 per , 
cent) are around two-folds higher than the non-migrants, ■■ 
Thus the overall analysis reveals that the larger differences 
are existing in the roofing conditions and the qualities ’of ■ 


. 80- 

housing between the houses occupied by migrants and non -migrants 
The proportion of respondents reported/to have occupied relat- 
ively better quality and standard of houses are co-mparatively 
higher from migrant than from the non-migrant groups, (Table 4,6) 

Ta ble 4,6 ; Distribution of Migrant and Non-Migrant Households 
, by Type of Roofing on Their, Houses. 


Roofing Id the Houses S if H-Srant Non-M igrant 

^fumDer Percentage fTumber Percentage 


Slab , 


■ 726 

72.60 

■ 289 

57*80 

Tiles * 


147 

14.70 

119 

;^):;:23.8 

1 inshed - 


50, 

5.00 

13 

2.60 

Thatched 'iV': ■ 


77 

7.70 

79, 

. 15.80 

All Types ' , 


.1000 

100.00 

500 

100.00 

4^7 Living Rooms 


, 1 

; ' ' / ' 

, , ' . t' ' 


1 


. Keeping into 'consideration the availability pattern of 


numbers of living rooms between the houses occupied by migrants 
and non -migrants we observed that a majority respondents 

■ -j- ■ • . - 

araongboth the groups have reported to have' the houses with 
single room tenements. However, the. proport ion of migrants 
having houses with one (47 per cent) and two (43" per cent) 
living rooms are reported to be comparatively larger than the 
non-migrants (45 per cent and 35 per cent , respectively) . But 
the proportion of respondents having three and more than t,hree 
living rooms available in their houses are, 10 per cent among 




migrants, as against of 2i per cent: among. nso-migrants (Table 


Tab^le_4.j7 2 Number ' of Living , Rooms in the Houses 


Migrant 


N on -'-Mi grant 


Number of Living 
Rooms 


One , 

Two 
Three ' 

Four 

Five and ab bve 


Total Households, , , 1000 


^ ^ ility of Ba sic Facilities 


Wide disparities are, also'" observed - existing in the avail- 

‘ r - ',1 ■ 1 . ' s . ■? , .1 ' ‘ 

ability pattern of different basic facilities 'such ^ as, drinking 

L ' '‘L’ is 

water,' toilet, electricity, separate kitchen ? and drawing /dining 
room between the houses occupied by migrants 'and non-migrants 
in the sample city. Significantly a larger proportions of’''-' 
migrants as compared to, non -migrants are., reported to haye 
different types , of classified basic facilities available in 
their houses, ■ Larger differences exist in the availability of 
electricity facility between the houses occupied. by these -two 
groups of houseXplds, 86 per cent of houses of migrants as 
against of 66 per'Nent non-mig^sints houses are electrified, 'I 
And- the proportion oi\respondentsNq^vlng drinking water facil- , 
ity in their houses -acc'Diint for 66 per, cent for migrants and-i 



54; per cent for non -tnigrants. However, among the migrants 
having the facilities of .separate kitchen and dining/drawing 
room in their houses are reported to be (58 per cent, and 23 
per cent respectively), these figures for non“mlgrants , 
account around 50 per cent and 18 per cent respectively , 
(lable ■4»8). _ ■ ■ - ■ 


Table 4.8 


Availability of Basic Facilities 'in the Houses 
of Migrants and Non .“Migrants, 


N on“Migr.ant 


Migrant 


Avail- Not aval- Total ’ Avail-' Not aval- Total 
able lable ^ able lable 


Separate 

Kitchen 

Dining/ 
Drawing. , 

Electricity 


578 422 1000 . 

(57.80) (42*20) (iOO.O) 

230 770 :1000 

(23.00) (77*00) (100*0) 

863 137 ' ’ 1000 

(86.30) (13*70) (100.0) 

. 658 ■ ' 342 1 000 ‘ 

(65.80) (34*20) ^'(100,0) 

659 .' 341 ^ 1000 ' 

(65.90) (34 j0);(100*0} 


Drinking 
Vfater . 


Further the examination in detail is carried out regard- 
ing the existing conditions of basic facilities*' available in 

the houses of respondents in the city* ' ihe assessment related 

to -the condition of ;.toilet facilftlGs ri^v.e.als that among the . 

houses occupied by migrants around p^;4;«^purth have the facility 

of modern toilets (24 per cent) followed by , self -service type 

(20. per cent) in the houses .equal proportion (11 per cent) 

of them are using septic tanks (available- outride their houses) 






Typa - of Toilet Facility in the Houses of Migrants 
and. I'l Qn^Migrants . . 


Type- of Toilet 
Facilities ■ ■ 


Modem in House 
Modem outside .-House 
Service in House 
Ser'vice outside: House 
Septic Tanh in House 
Septic Tanh outside House 
Open space 


Total 






service, types, of (60 persons) .toilet , facilities. Hov/ever, 
among the toilet facilities available outside non -“migrant 
houses, the humber: of persons sharing septic tank (104 per 
are found, high es,t followed "by self-service: type (98 per ce 
and modem (82 per .cent) toilets (Table 4.10), 

; Number of Persons Sharing the Outside Toilet 
Facility. . 


Migrant 


M on -'Mi grant 


of Toilet 


Facility 


Modem 
Service 
Septic tank 
Others 


All Category 


water facilities 


available in the city it is ihdic'at 

I ^ ~ ‘ 1- ’ i ' t , , 

houses of respondents (92;25 per ce, 

' - 4 ' 4 , 1 ’« 

cent migrants and 90,00 per cent' noi 

1 I V 4 ^ 

connected v/ith the drinking water- f, 

^ , 4^ 1 1 , 4 'fp 

with the civic pipe lines,' However 
respondents 1^:1 Ich have reported!, obt; 
facilities through hand 'pumps an,ct’'w« 
inside bheir houses,'" are -signlfioani 
case of non-migrants- (10 per'Q^tV^ 
(7 per cent); Further, among the re 


are well 


linked 


available 


■reported to ha 


I 



...Migrant Non -Migrant All 

illinEer“¥ei^c Numblsi^’W NlIinbeF’^'PeFSeii 
- 'tage tage tage 


Water Supply 
Facility by 
Source 


Moreover, the analysis 'reveal® that the pressure of ' ■ 
population per source of public drinking water facility is , 
notably higher in case of facility available outside the' ' 
houses of non-migrants (105 persons) as compared ho migr'-nis 


drinking water facility outside their houses, a highest pro- 
portion of both migrant (78 per cent) as well as non-migrant 
(74 per cent) households are observed obtaining water from- 
. public taps while only 22 per cent among former, and 25 per 
cent from latter groups of h-ouseholds are noted to be depend- 
ent for this facility either on public hand pumps or v/ells 
^Table 4p1 1 ) , , /, 

Tabl e 4«,11 ; Condition of Water Supply Facility, 

* 

■ (Number of Households) 








(82 persons) . The /pressure of m is . f ound highest on 

the water available through public .taps (88 persons) ■ followed 
by hand pumps (82 persons) and. wells (52 persons) In case 
of non-migrants the pressure of population’ seems to be highest 
on wells (119 persons) follov/ed by taps (104 persons) and hand 
pumps (73 persons) (Table 4,12). ■ This indicates that the 
population of both the groups of households is facing the 
problems of heavy crowds and standing on long que for obtain- 
ing the drinhing water .from: -different .types . of pubiic water 
sources available . in the city. 


Table 4.12 


Pattern of Sharing the Water Supply Facility 
Avallhble Outside .Houses , 


Source of Water 
Supply Facility 


Migrant N on -Migrant 
Hoixseh olds' Households 
per source per'-source 


All House- 
holds per 
source 


1 ap 

Hand Pump 
Well 
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-i’' /t' 


them are occupied by non-migrants as against of 45.80 -per 7 
cent houses by inigrcnts. And the proportion of houses located 
at the -sites of narrow lanes are comparatively higher for 
migrants (54 per cent) than for non-migrants (42 per cent). 


Location of Houses of Migrants and Non -Migrants 


Migrant- Non -Mi grant 

Num^^'irce"- Num "Perce^ 
ber ntage ber ntage 


Location of 
Houses 


On Road site -458 45.80 292 

On Narrow Lane 542, 54.20 ■ 208 


Thus overall analysis related to the conditions of 

housing facilities' availapla 'with tiiigrants’ and n on -migrants 
' ■ ' -c’Vl' ’hV'" '' '■ ■„ ■ .7 4'. " ; ' - 

depicts that among the better quality and .standards' of houses 

' ' , '• i ^ t '' '.f «' ^ 

having slabs on the roof-, drinking- water 'facilities .provided 

> 4*' , • • . ” ' , . ‘ ^ ■ r ' . L 

through 'connecting the taps with civic pipe lines " available' 

« ^ ^ it 

I ^ - f < 

inside the houses, facilities of other basic necessities such 


as separate kitchen, toilet and electricity, are appreciable 
at higher order which are occupied by f ormer groups as c ompared 
to latter groups of households. Also the availability of per 
capita incomes and levels of per capita expenditure on differ- 
ent consumer items are" also indicated to be comparatively at 
higher levels for migrant as compared to non-migrant househo-\ds, 
This further add to the propositions that the standard of ' ( 
living maintained by migrants is comparatively siiperipr ‘than 



t., US. further examine the 


nen-raigrar 


level . of expenditure 'c.arrlaha3ut ny'' these tv/ 


r D'ups 


heu 3 eh, olds in tlaa,: housing. end the , availinent ef various civil 


electricitv 


faciliti- 


etc. SstimatiDn of, per household and per: capita monthly 
exxoendlture on housing and for availing the, various civic 
amenities of life together account .for p.s,8d,21 and Rs;14.82 
respectively in the city. However j, the per capita expenditure 
for migrants, is recorded to he slightly higher (lls. 15.61 ) thm 
the non-migrants ,(Rs.14.01) , though the per hoaseli old expend™ ' 
iture for non-migrants . (Rs,81,.91 ) accoiyits- relatively at;^ r If 
higher order than the migrantf (Rs..79'.37| , o,f'thG • 

pattern of monthly expenditure on. different heads of housing, , 
.reveals that the per capita exp-endlture for migrants is ^ 

c onsiderably at higher amount ‘thanathe' : n on -migrants for the 
availraent of civic - facilities like electficityj drinking v/ater 
sanitary and as house' rent huh the latter groupS|^f households 
are f ound spending larger am ounts ' than ' the f of 
households on the expenditures related to housing^' such as, 
house, tax,; rent against the purchase of-^house based on l^'se, 
and:its maintenance and. repairs. hus^ if in.dicates that the' 
migrants, are making greater use ; of ' various amenities of -life 
'available in the city so that 'theY’4o;'^,,prh;'|fuiiiing their 
standards of .livings more comfortable as compared to non- 
migrants. Though, fhe per capita monthly expenditure incurred 
on the different heads .of .housing,. 
charges paid as rent cons idex’ed to 


a much 



greater art eunt than the expenditures carried Dut an the 
avai3-ment of variaus. civic facilities in case af bath migr- 
ant (Rs.9.36) and non -migrant (Rs.S.SO) households. On the 
availment of various amenities of life the per capita monthly 
expenditure is estimated to be Rs,5.9p for migr^-'jnts as against 
of Rs. 5. 21 for non -migrants (Table 4,14), 


Table 4,-14 


Pattern of Expenditure on Housing 


(Monthly expenditure in Rs , ) 


Migrant 


Non -Migrant 


Head of Expenditure 


Per Per Per Per Per 
house- capita house- capita hous 


House Tax • 3.63 

ViTater/Sever charges ^ 5.67 
Lease rent ; 0,05 

Repair and .MainlEnaoce ’ 9.30 
House Rent' / 30.13 

Eteo.tricity charges' 24.99 
Others 5,40 


The analysis pertaining to the availability pattern of 
educational facilities in the city reveals that the majority 
of the school going children (65 per: cent) comprising 55 per • 
cent among migrants and 85' per cent, non-migrants ■ha'V^e reported 
that they are covering the distance of less than tv/o kilometres 
for the opportunity of basic level of education. .But, 33 per 
cent children among migrant as against of only 3 per cent; „ i ' 
children among non -migrant households are appeared, covering 






nee o£ tv.o k 11 emat res,, though aromd, equal proport 


Distance for Nearest Basic Dducati-ioal 
Facility From the Place of Residence.; 


■Number of Households 


Distance (in Kras.) 


N on~Mi g r ~i n t ' : , All, . j 
Num- Perce- Num- Perce-? ' Num“’‘PSrljen 
her ntage ber ntaga ; bar ' tage 


Belov/ two 
Two, 

Three 

Four and above 


The facility, for medical treatment available in the city 
is observed easily accessible-' to different,, groitps of households 
As, 73.0 per cent of sample household;? consisting around 74 per 
cent among raigriuits and 72 per cent noh^migrents'.have reported 

\ ~ ^ ^ A > 

that medical facilities are available at '.a ^distance of, less 


than two kilometres from their houses, o H;^bv^r/ nearly one- 
fourth of migrants as against of - 28 -per -bant ‘'of' non-migrants 
have the opportunity of this 'facility, after 'covering the 
distance’ between 2 'kilometres to 5 kilometres, 'but only 2,10 
per cent migrants and '0,20 per -cent nohqmigrants- are appeared 
covering the distance of more than 5_, kilometres to get the 
medical facility (Table- 4M7), 



fcwo-tnird respondents comprising 66 per cent 'among migrants 

. ^ ^ y, .V ' r.- 'i-: C- • ^V .;v ....V, /vA ' : ' ' ' 

and 65 per cent ,piiiong n on -mi^ants prefer to .visit private- 
hospitals instead of government hospitals- because the former 


groups of hospitals provide better services and more*' c ear e 
than the latter groups of hospitals though the charges are 
much higher in former groups of institutiohs, - 




Considering, the trends of respondents regarding visits 
; ' to -different type of medical 'institutimis- we find that a 
majority of them . (63. 40 per, cent) consisting of 61.49 per cent 
migrants and 68,,29, per cent ■non.'-migrants have reported that 
thcyvisit private hospitals. However, • only 31,70 per cent 
. respohdehts, c-omprisiag significantly a higher proporti-:)n 
among migrants (32,34 per cent) as compared to non-migrants 
; (29.98 per cent) are 'reported to have been visiting government 
hospitals for getting medical treatments. The estimation of 
4 average frequencies of visits made by respondents to different 
medical ihstitutions reveals thdt the average visits of both 
migrants and hop^ are highest in favotir of private - 

hospitals , (12 visits , and 10 visits . respectively) followed by. 
govcmment hospitals (6 visits and 5 visits respectively) and ■ 
unspecified'- ins titutiAir' ’Visit apd less than 1 visit resp- 

actively) %|n totai-iwlflJl^ numb eoji 'of /visits made by migrants ■ 

• ‘ jwfh ' '4,. ' • * I 

Q stoat to >68 visits fpr-non-mi^rahts 

^^.-'■iduring 1985 ..(Table is fu^ltf^r f o^d thdt arou^id ; 

I ' , i_ ' c ' 1 t.>V f- 1 i ' y ' ' ' ' * 
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Frequency of Visits to Hospitals/Dispensaries 
During 1 985» ' 


Table 4,16 


Migrant Non-Migrant . : , All \ 
MumBerT^*ercerP NuHBer' ' ' IPerclT- iWtnBH^'^ercent* 


Institution 


Governaent 
Private 
Other - 


All. Groups 19.14 100.00 15.01 100.00 17.76 100.00 


Table 4,17 


Distance for Nearest Medical Facility Available 
and . Number of; Households Prefer t o V isit Private 
H ospitals over the Government H ospital Facility. 


Migrant ■ Non-Migrant/ All . 

Nur^bTr“"^’rc”e-&bb^^^ f^TnTeYTiFHe 
’ ntage ' * ntage ntage 


Households, prefering 
t o Private 'H osp it al s / 
Clinics . 


Dist'ance for Nearest 
Medical Facility (Kras) 


All Groups 



portion (46 per 
the ration cards 


Whea‘^;„and rice and only 21 per cent use 

f t 't t ^ ‘ ^ . 

h-fe't-^js|Cjh|t|r#.-!,tf olotii* ‘-On the”- other hand 


4.9 Availability of Fair Priced Commodities ■ 


' The proportion of households reported to' have ration - 
cards f or the purchase of .controlled priced commodities accounts 
for 89 per cent consisting, 89.20 per cent migrant and 88.40 
.per cent n on -mi grant households. The procurement of commodi- 
ties like sugar, wheat, rice, kerosene oil and cloth- are mainly 
being done by the maj ority of households through the ration 
cards from the government fair priced shops in the city. Among 
these 'commodities the procurement of sugar is repoi’tcd to be 
carried out by majority of the migrant as well as non ■-migrant 
households. Among the migrants a second important item of 
purchase is kerosene, oil (70 per cent) followed by equal pro- 


among non^toi^r^ts-J oiflhot^b 

it tb ‘ ‘ ' ' ' ' ’ ’ •' -y’ ^ A i 

holds are noticed use the facllil!y ^of . rdtdonl-qsppd-^ffoj:^. t^he 

^-hS- - ^ « ‘■V jf. f-V 

procurement of kerosene oil (76 per cent)- followed by wheat ;;: 
(68 per cent) rice (48 per cent ) and. cloth (12 per cent). 


Further inquiring about the extent to which various price 
control commodities by government are available to the consumers 
from the fair priced shox^s. Around more than half ot the 
sample households consisting 43 per cent :migraiit and 67 per ‘ - - :‘' V 
cent non -migrarits.; have reported that- the required, commodities 
'by. them - ard: not'- ava^^ time at the fair priced shops. 



Availability of, Rat ion Cards and Pattern of 
Purchasing the Comtoodities with Ration Cards 
from Fair Price Shops. 


Table 4.18 


N on -Mi grant 

iTum&'er'*’ 'Firce" 
^ ntage 


All 

FuiiiFeF^erce 

ntage 


Migrant 

N^m5eir*Perc¥ 

ntage 


cripti on 


Number of Households. 
Having Ration Cards 

Number of Households 
purchasingr 

•’ Sugar 

Wheat 

Rice ' 

Kerosene Oil 
Cloth , 


If the required commodities ■ are by ch^ce available in time, 

* 1 ‘I' r, * ,1 , , • 

^ . I * V • - . • ?;■ -.'v • i. ' r. V ' ' 'C .''V.-r.A-. mV., .-.h .i 

around 42 per cent of households comprising 36 per cent 
migrant and 53 per cent n on -raigh'ant' households have complained 
that They generaily do not get theta in adequate quantity (Table 
4.19). Thus, it s'eems that thb diatributiin of various 
identified, commodities which are Initiated to .get to public 

' "yj 4 ^ 1 .. ' £ ‘ 

from government controlled fair priced ”shbps, are not being 
carried out in a systematii^c manner so -that a majority .of 
urban population is finding difficult to get available these 
commodities in ^adequate, quantity bs’ required, - ' ' 



Availability Df Commodities in the Fair Price 
Shops. '; ‘ ’ 


Table :4, 19 


Migrant Non -Migrant All 

Num-Perce- Numb- Perce- N urn- Perce 
ber ntage er ntage ber ntage 


Available Timely 
Not ' available in time 
Adequately . available 
N ot ava liable in.^adequat e 


All Households 


4.10 Use of Leisure .Time 


-Lastly - information was collected from the respondents 
regarding their activities during the period while they are 
a^^^ay from the main activity; ¥e thus. find a majority of both 
migrants (61 percent) as v/bil-as non-migr.onts (82 per cent) 
pass thsin time either at home’ or butsid’e 'Jtheir horne-vnth their 
friends, family members, .Second .majority.’ of- respondents^ ' 
comprising 'i 4 per cent hDlongforiribn andMt per cent among latter 
groups of households are -reported that- they spend their o.ff 
tine in reading the books 'and newspapers i^at their- h prae ' lie ^ 
only 4 per Cent migrents 'as against of per cent non-migrants 
reported to have spending their leisure time in teaching 
children at home. (Table. 4.20), 


Thus the overall analysis depicted that vader dispariti>...s 
are existing between the migrant- and non-migrant households in 
the distribution of the levels of income available through 



Table :4.20 


Di.s'tri'bulian of Mi.giT'citits and' Non ““Migrants b 
Tneir Activities ■while Being Av/ay frora Work 


; .Migrant : ’Hon -141 grant 
ber ntage bor nt age ■ 


Activity .Category 


Reading at home 
Going' 1 0 Library 
G. OSS iping .: in h ousa 
Gossiping outside house 
Teaching- children 
Playing games 
Enjoying. T.V. /Radio 
Watching Films: in Kails: 
Walking/schooling . ^ - 
Sitting Leisurely 
Other : ■ . ' ' -t'i: 


Sample Households 


paT:-ceni or saving,' inves 

^ ^ ^ ^ jSi s', < ^ ” h . ' 

Itures on various basic consufiipt ion items a 
the conditions and standards of housing, av 
basic 'necessities in the’ occupied houses, u 
Of various amenities of life and, the stendn 
tained in the sample city. The level pf pe 
available in. the' migrant households is sicn 
amount as compared to non -migrant househoM 
levels of savings an'd investment and psr ca] 
clifforent items in the former groups, of'Xhoui 
Gated to be greater than the case 'of latter" 


t and expend- 
ed sbh old , durables 


variou 


iving math' 


Iting. the 
penditure on 


dd are - indi- ' 
P, ,of household. 






Information related to the conditions' and standard ' of housing 
revealed that among the better quality and standard of houses 
having slabs on the raof» availability of various civic faci- 
lities such as /drinking water , electricity, sanitary services 
etc., a larger proporticn of them are reported occupied by 
former groups than the latter one. Other basic facilities 
such as educational and medical available in the city are 
recorded easily accessible to different groups' of households. 
However, a maiority of households are, (over three-f ourths) 
found preferring to visit private hospitals/clinics . over the 
government hospitals for medical treatment because the former 
groups of ’medical institutions are reported providing better 


various basic necessities and' 

the city and making. their standard of living ciore ‘pofefprtable 
as compared to non -migrants. In fact the amount of expend! bure 
carried out for the availment of -various basic required ’ 
necessities and faciiitiGS is registered significantiy at 
higher leyel in case of former than the- latter group of 
".houSeh olds', 



Chapter V 


TR3^DS ilND MOTIVATIOT 


OF MIGR^a’ICM 


aevexopmem; ox xers a positive inducement .to the rural people 
to move to the industries in, urban areas for the improvement 
of their econ omi.c s uatus * , .v Moreover the increasing trend of 
migration,, which is , empirically evident between rural-urban 
areas has been due consideration of existing differentials 
in the availability, situation of incomes, as well as the diff' 
eran'cials in the levels of various amenities of life, bower 
levels of earnings .and socio-economic facilities of life 
available in the agricultural based economy - 
push the labour force to get available the h 
incomes an.d amenities of life in^ thb moh'eth ' 
economy in urban areas. Todaro's migration 
also that migration is based largely on rati 
calculations by the potential migrants. It plso postulates 
that migration .decision mahing is in response- to, rural -urban 
differences is expected rather' than actual earnings. '• The 
basic premise is that the potential migrants choose the 
location thot maximises expected gains from 'migration 


)f rural areas . 
•gher amount of 
.nd'ustrlal based 


economic 
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Dealing with the ■ elements which motivate people to move 
outside their native place the subsequent inigration literature 
have demonstrated, that in a wide range of contexts kinship and 
otherfelated social net work have been key elements in stirau~ 
lating and directing, much population mobility into different 
geographical: regions* On the other, information hypothesis , 
suggests that the distance location of family and friends/ 
relatives encourages and social directs migration by increasing 
the potential migrants’ awareness of conditions , particularly : . 
job pjoportunities, ' at the distant location. However, the more 
educated groups could be less likely to rely on these kinships 
for informations' or locate near relatives /friends than the less 
educated, : . -But' the bulk of migration studies undertaken in ' 
developing countries show that communications from kins and 
friends hre viewed as the most important mechanism whereby 
potent.ial -migrants le.am'of potential destination. The 

dominance of i,nterpers.one3. information flows from friends/ 

. are' t ? ;/ ^ ^ . ''' '■••/.t-l > ' r ' > ^ ^ » 

relatives/as key^elemfent^ n-ct only in the decisi^h to move- ^ 

outside native place but also in -the ' selection of a particular 
destin.otion. At.rother fact or ^of significance here ‘is that, in ' 
many developing countries friends and relatives are regarded 
as a: trusted aid dapendabie source, of information about 
ppportunitiesinthe 'city Tbe inf ormat ion hypothesis are, 

■of c ourse , important, in .the ■process; of chain .migration , 


1 


Grunl 2 , ■ d, C ommuhicat ion ' .and ; the; Ec onomic , De c i si on 


Making 'Pr 00 Peasants, Economic,:Developtnont and 

-Cultural. Change^, : 1971 . : ' . ; ' v^: 

^Pliiim, V.L. , Migration in Colombia, 

A Case Study, Latia Affieric.an Urban Research, 1971. 



Chain inigpatiDii may be defined as a nievement in v/hich p-erspe- 
ctive ratgrants learns of opportunit tbs , are provided with 
transportation and have initial accommodation and employment 
arriinged by means' of primary social arrangements vith previous 
migrants at the destinations. The overvdielrning significance 
of chain migration in India has some important theoretical 
implications because it makes most migration decision within 
communities highly dependable on the past migration,, experience 


5.1 Trends of Migration 

_.i-im • i— II rr -rii" - t ~i ~ — - 


Concerning with the Increasing trend, pf migret ion ■ between 
different streems the public: debabs usually' focuses on rural- 
urban migration- as the dominant , stream of- migration. Also 
increasing trendy of 5 migration has oapirically widened at 
higher rate.-.from raraX to^urb^l areas, -though it has shown a 

' ' ' ■ ’ . A vj; - ■ X ^ .p i ’ 

>• " I *■ ^ r A * 

decline in .joecent, years in India/' However, it has been 
universally believed that the rural-urban -migration makes a 
relatively "smaller contribution' than the natural increase of 

population to, urban growth, No^doubt, in the stock of 

o ' ' ■'■■ ■ /' r "■ ‘v ' I7; • ' 

migrants in urban areas the contribution of migron 

from rural areas 'is 'comparatively- much thaa th. 

* - - ", r ■ \ J • 1* > ’ 

Ing streams of migration, /Keeping into consideration our 
. . ,/ ■ • » ' ■ » ” 
analysis we find that over three -fourths- of migrants in the 

sample city have reported arrived from rural areas alone. 

However, the trend of migration is indicated 


s arrived 


remain 


to ,be' declining 
consistantly over the years, 'but at higher rate from rural 
as compared to' urban: migrfmts^^ even 'be bv/ean 1 076-81 period, 









from within state is estimated comparatively much larger .( 78 
per cent) than the outside state. And over 65 per cent, of 
the migrants reported to have arrived from_ rural : areas of 
neighbouring districts of the state os against of only 1.0 per 
cent from rural areas outside, the state. The propositi xi 
related to the trend . of migration into sample city reveals 
that the flows of migration from different streams are consis- 
tantly narrowing dovrt, excepting the flow from rural areas of 
.outside state has gone up to around double between 1976 to 
1981 and post 1981 pehiods. It is also indicated that the 
contribution of migration in the growth of city has .been 
largely effected due to higher rate of; migration flow taking 
place till 1960 period. As, of the total migrants arrived" g 
in the city during different periods, more than half of them 
consisting 5A- per cent from rural' and, 61; per 
streams .have arrived bef ore. 1, 960,^^:.^.-f 

the proportion of population came in Kanpur is recorded 
considerably larger from. outside state (69 per cent) as 
compared to'y/ithin state (52 per cent) , hWen among the rai^r-* 
ants arrived from rural streams fcrm higher proportipn from 
outside state (71 per cent). as compared to within state (51 
per cent) during same period,- _We also found the considerable, 
changes has been occurred in the raigratidh trends of population 



from different streams over thLe-.perlod of tiviie . TLie decreas- 
ing trend of migration 'is noticed more sharper from outside 
state as compared to within states, in case of both for rural 
and urban streams. In all, the rate of .migration, has decline 
from 69 per cent to 3 per cent from outside state as against 
of 52 per cent to: 3 per cent from X'/i thin state (Table 5.1)# 
However, in absolute terms, the migration into city from the 
nearby rural and urban areas of the state is indicated to be: 
constituting at larger volume as compared from outside state. 


Table 5.1 


Origin and P^r 1 od of Mighat 1 on 


Period ; 0 f Migration 

TM.*— imi III* JWM-'ip. ' rnn iii 1 1 . i ■ m i ■ i ■ wi inr ■ n ' n 

- • 1966- J971^ 1976-i981 . & V All 
h;. u. 7Q'^’ 75 ' 80 onwards 


Origin- of 
Migration 


.i404 ’ ‘116 ’ '104 '■ ■■'■72 59 . 25 780 

(51.79)(14.87)(13.33)(9.23)(7.56)(3.21)(100.0) 

334 ' 97 h') ^ 96 ^ 6 ^ '53 18 654 

(51.07)(14.83'')(--13.76)(9;48)(a.10)(2.75)(100.0) 

70 . 19 “ ? '14 10 ■ ' 6 ' ’7 126 

(55.56)(15#08)(11.1.1)(7.94)(4.76)(5.56)(100.0) 


Within State 


Rural 


Urban 


(6S.64)(12.27)( 8.64)(4.55)(2.73;>(3.18)(100.0) 

73 12 9 ,3 : 2 4 1 03 

(70.87)(11#65)( 8.74)(2.gi)(.1.94)(3.88)(100.0) 

'78 15 , 10 ■ 7 * 4 3 117 

(66.67)(12;82)( ■8,55)C5.98)(3#42)(2,56)(100.0) 

555 143' ' 123 '82 ; 65 .32 1000 

(55.50)(14.30)(12.30)(8.20)(6.50)(5#20)(100.0) 

407 109 .99 .' '65 55 22 - 757 

(53#76)04.40)(15*08)(8#59)(7.27)(2,91)(100.0) 

148 * 34 24., 17 10 10 2/43 

(60.91)(13.99)( 9.88)(7.0P)(4,12)(4.12)(100.0) 


Urban 


Rural 
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5.2 Activity a t Natiye Place . 

, Inquiring about the activity status of migrants at their 
native place before initiating the decision of migration we 
observed that a majoritj-’- of them were student s,( 33 per cent) 
followed by employed in some economic activities ; (28 per cent) 
and un-emplDyeds (23 per cent) while a lowest proportion (17 . 

■per cent) of them v/ere children. Considering the pattern and 
trend of changes in the proportions of migrants supported -by ' 
their activity status at native- place we' observed that among 
the migrants ar’rived in the city before 1960,. significantly 
a highest . proportion of them were students (36 per cent) 
followed by children (25 per cent) and unemployeds (20 per 
■ cen't) vdiile only 19 per cent were employed in gainful jobs. 
However, the relative' proportions has changed considerably • 
oyer the years. , As amongthe migrants arrived during post • 

1981 periods, those were employed at the . place, of native form 
at highest proportion (66 per cent) followed by unemployeds 
( 19 per cent) while only 16 per cent were students and 
childr'©a» Further we observed that the prop orti-ons of migr- 
ant's those were employeds has been consistently increasing 
oyer the years-, however,, those figures are decreasing for ■ 
students but, among unemployeds the,; proportion . was- signifi- 
cantly 'highest for those arrived during ,196.6-70 (3.0 per cent) 
and lowest for those arrived .during post- 1 981 , period, - Thus 
,it ' eeems that . the dlstribnti’an: :of various status and categories . 
of employment opportunities available in different 'regions and , , 
areas are being more accessable to population therefore,,* the, . •' ■: 



proportions of migr.ants those, were employed at t hair .native 
place before initiating migration decision has been consist- 
ently increasing while these figures for unemployeds are- 
subsequently decreasing over, the years (Table 5.2), In other 
words, an argument could be postulated that significant level 
of changes has taken place in the magnitude of migration as ' 
the proportion . of people moving towards urban settlements in 
search o„ fresh job opportunity has been narrowing dov.'n v;bile 

those miaratiiiff for D'fjr'h i n cr +-ln fTi 4- -- _ -in ■ I I 


Table. 5.2 


Ac t ivi t y St atu s at N a tive Plac e 


^ Activity Status . ^ 

Child' Students .Working , Unemp- Others Tota.i 


Period of 
Migration 


1981 onwards 




The analysis pertaining to age characteristics of migrants 
at the time of .their migraticn reveals that significantly a 
highest proportion of them, ,v;ere in the. young age group of 15 to 
25 years (53 per cent) foil owed by below 15 years (31 per cent) 
and 25 to 45 years (1 6 per,- cent ) while only 0,80 per cent were 
above 45 years of age. The age profiles of migrants which 
arrived in the city at different points of time reveals that 
the frequency of taking initiatives for migration decision 
outside from their native places at lower levels of age . 
.groups is consistantly narrowing. down over the years.. Among' 
the migrantsiwhich were arrived in the city during before 1960, 
a majority, of them (45 per cent) were in the age of below -15 ' 
years followed by 15 to 25 years (49 per cent) while remaining 
7 per cent were 25 to 45 years old. But among the post 1931 
migrants, over 66 per cent of thera were 15 to 3,5 years old 
followed by 21 per cent above 35 years- ^ per cent 

yrere below t^i'ye^rs old. In other words j the proportion of 

have migrated at the age . of below 25 
years has gone dov/n from 93 per cent to 41 per cent while the 
proportion of migrants migrated after crossing the age of 25 
years has gone up from 7 per cent to over 59 per cent, j.n case 
of migrants arrived before 1960 ahd post 1981 periods respect- 
ively, The explanation behind this increasing trend, of migra™ ' 
tion supported v/ith relatively higher age group ranges could 
be as a result that the proportion of -migrants those were 
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emplDyed in gainful ernplDyoient at their native places before 
initiating piigrati on decision has. been: increasing consistently 
over the years j in fact, the.. employed migrants had spent longer 
duration of their working life oh ■ employment which has incre- 
ased their age at migration. 


Table 5.3 ! Distribution of Migrants by Their Ago at 

Migration. 


Peri 

od of 


Age Groups (Years 

) "" 





Migr 

ation 

Below 15 

15”25 

25-35 

35-45 

45 

& 

AH' ' 








ab 

ove 

Groups, 

Before 1 960 

247 

270' ’ 

’32 


6 



■ 555 



(44.50) 

(48.65) 

( 5.77) 

( 

1.08) 



(1,00.0) 

1961 

"'65 

31 ■. 

82 

23 - 


7. , 



143 



(21.68) 

(57.34) 

(16,08) 

( 

4.90) 



(100.0) 

,1 966 

-70 


' 73 

28 ' ' : 


6 


1 

'123 



(12.20) 

(59.35) 

(22.76) 

( 

4.88) 

(0 

.81) 

(100.0) 

1971 

”75 

8 

55' : 

12 ' 


7 



■ a. 82 



. '(. 9.76) 

■ (67.07)? 

(14.63) 

( 

S.54) 



(IpO.O) 

1976 

^80 . 

3 ! 

3d 

'.■18 . 

ill 

5 ' 


3 

65 


■ 1 

( 4.62) 

(55.38) ; 

(27.69) 


,7v69) 

( ■ 

4.62; 

) (100.0) 

1981 

' and ' ’ 

1 - 

12''': 

iilifil 

* e’ 

6 . 


4 

if' 12- 

onwa: 

rds^ 

' ■ ( 3.13) 

(37,50) 

•■(28.13) 

1(1 

8.75) 

0; 

2.50) (100.0) 

All ; 

Periods 

305 

528 

122 

■i ' 

37' • 


8 

1000 





(30.50) 

(52.80) 

.(12.20) 

('- 

■.70) 

(0 

.80) 

(100,0) 

5.4 

Level 

of Education 

~ " * i ^ 

;|||| 

illBII 


/ , , 



The an 

aiysis related to educational 

' ohar?5idt’erii 

3tic£ 

? Of 


migrants at .the time of -their leaving 'respective native places 
reveals that around 70'’ per cent of thhm had atleast some lev^-1 
of aducationai attainment, of whom a' majority of thorn had 
elementary leveip.pf edupation ,(4P;per cent) followed by 





■ secondary- ("19 per cent) graduation (6 per cent) levels tiiile 
only a small proportion had professional/technical (3 per cent) 
and post”gPaduation (2 per cent ) levels ■ of educational stand- 
ard,- :.Consi dering the educational attainments among the 
migrants,: arrived in the city during different points of time 

we oh served that the proportion of illiterates, has been 
c-ohsistently decreasing while those with higher levels of 
' educati'onal levels ' are increasing over the years. The propor- 
tions of illiterate migrants has gone down from 39 per cent to 
13 per cent while for migrants with graduation levels of; 
education has gone up from 3 per cent to 25 per. cent? among 
those arrived in the city during before I960 and post 1981 
periods .respectively^^ In fact, the. proportions of migrants 

■ having basic level of educational attainment (belo middle 
school level) and, secondary education has- gone down from .42 

■ per cent to 34 per cent' and 15 per cent to 13 per cent 
respectively during 'the respective years. However, in case . : 
of migrants having' more, than graduation level of education, 

.these flares has gone up from _4. 50 per cent- to over ’^1 per 
' cent.' Thus 'it indicates that qualitatively, greater changes 
' ”has incurred in the magnitude and the aele.cting of migrants, 
from different educational, groups, as the educational chara- 
cteristics of migrants has been changin-g over the years , the 
proportions of well educated people migrating into the urban 
settlements has been significantly increasing while those of , 
illiterates are subsequently decreasing (Table 5.4). Hven,. 
among the individuals having higher profess! on al/tochnical 










levels of edue at ion, which are Im own to be. favourably suited 
for achieving desired level of economic devalopment', has, been 
increased from ar Qund 11 per -cent to over 12^ per cant, in case 
of those came .in the. city bef ore . 1 960, and post 1981 periods ' : 

respectively. It has further to be added that if this seciuence 
of well educated individuals migrating ■ into the city remains 
to continue, it could favourably benefit the pace and level , 

■ ■ — ■ '-A ■ 

of economic devGlO;piTien't in the city. 


Table !3. 4 ; Distribution of Migrtant s,. by Their Level of 
Education cat Migration, ■ " . 


Level of 
Education 


Illiterate '■ 
■Below Primary 
Primary 
Middle 

3e c ondary ' • 

Graduation, 

Post- ■ ' • 
Graduation 

Professional/ 

Technical 

All Levels 


Period of Migration 

I960: 66 ' 70 . 75 80 . Periods 


218 , 39 ’ 22- - fl . 13 1 307 

(39,28)(27.27)(l7.39)(13i4l)(20.00)(l2,50)(30.70) 

114 M2 : -/'9 " 8' • ■ 1 . - 144 

(20.54)( 8.39)( '7.32)( 1,54) • (14,40) 

71 ^ 23 ' 19- 17 ' ’ 9 3 142 

.(I2.79)(16.08)(i5,45)(20.73)(13.85)( 9. 30) (14. 20) 

47 21 ■ '16 . '■ 10 , i • ’ 8 ■" 8 110 

( 8.47)(14.69)(13.01)(12.20)(12-,31)(25.00)(11.00) 

82 33 37- '-.23 '14‘ 4 191' 

( 1 4*77) (23. 08) (30, 08) (2Q. 05) (21 ,54);(1 2,50) (1 o'.l 0) 

14 8 11 . 7 s' 8 <56 

( 2.52)( 5.59)( a.94)( ,8,54)(12.31)(25,00)( 5.60) ' 

( .1.08)( lUOX 3.,25)( -4:88)(1o!'7b(' 3)i3)( 2 %) 

, .5 ■ 5 5 ’ " ■ -2^ s' ft, 25 

( 0.90)( 3.50)( ft.07)( 2.4ft)( 7.,69)C12'.S0)( 2. 60) - 

■ 55 s 145 123 82 . 65 32 1000 

(100.0)(1CX)^..0)(100.0),(100.0)(100.0){1CK,.0)(100.0) 




, ■ Tlie aialys is related to marital status ^ of migrants depicts 

that little more. than half of the migrants were unmarried at 
the time of migration while around 43 per cant were married. 

The proportions of migrants arriving in the city after getting 
married are by and large increasing while that of bachelors ; 
are subsequently decreasing. In other words, the proportions 
of persons migrating after getting, married are found to be 
increased from 32.0? per cent to 71 ,88 per cent while those 
coming as bachelors have gone dovai from around 68 per cent to . 
28: per, cent 5 among those migrated before 1,960 and post 1981 
periods: respectively (Table 5.5). This indicate that during 
recent past people are mostly taking, the migration decision 
after having' incr easing responsibilities, of family burden 
upon them. 


Marital Status 'at Migration 


Marital. Staut 


Unmarried 


Married' 


1,981 and onward 



5.6 , Levels of Income in the Households^ 


It hes generally been believed that lovjer levels of per ■ 
capita income availability in tha households for maintaining 
their household livings is an important variable among the 
vari ouS: motivating fact ors of migrati on decisi oii of the indi- 
viduals. In this 'direction v'Te. proceed t o 'measure the pattern: 
of distribution of income available am on the hDuseholds of 


migrants before, initiating .their migration decision. Average 
annual income per household is thus estimated to be around 
Rs ,3023 and a maj ority of the househ olds were reported ( 62. per 
cent) as having less than average amount of ' income, though , 
around one-third v/era in.. the income, group of Rs.J.OOO and: 
Rs.10,000 while only 4 per cent had -ni ore than .Rs,1 0,000 amount 
of income available in their households at their native -olace. 


Ta ble 5 ..6 ; Levels of Income in' the Family at *the time of 
Leaving Their Native Place. 

“'(at 1980-81 prices) 

Period of ' 'Income, Groups (Rs.) 

Mr-gration 3000^ ' 4500- '^6000- 1 000(r " Til 

1500 3000 4500 6000 ,10000, & above Groupslncorne 

105 78 ' 46 24 -d?' 1i 281 2728 

(37.37)(27.76)(16.37)( 8.54)( 6.Q^)( 3.9i)(100.0) 

32 '37 21 4 . : ' 8 1 103 25?2 

(.31.07)(35.92)(20.39)( 3,88)(;7.77)( 0.97)(100.0) 

22 ■' 22 14 ■ 1 1 ; ' . ' 6 5 80 3 91 4 

(27.50)(27.50)(17.50>(13.75)( 7.50)( 6.25)(100.0) 

15 "13 ' , 10 5 -6 50 3872 

(30.00)(26,00)(20.00)(10,00)( 2.00)(12.b0)(l00.0) 

12 -11 -7 4 7 1 ’ 42 3519 

(28.57)(26.19)(16.67)( 9*52)(16.-67)( 2'.38)000,0) 

5 . .,4 ‘'2 

(45.45) ■•.'(36.36)' (1-8.18)- (lOO.O) 


1 981 and 
oiTwards , , 


Mm*, 


Among the raigrants who arrived in the city: during different 
years we find that the proportion of them reported which had 

lowest level income (below Rs, 3000) in their households has 

gone dovmi from '65 per, cent to 45 per cent while those with. 

highest level' of income (above Rs.tOOO) has gone up from 10 

per cent to slightly higher than 16 per cent, among tho:;ie 

arrived before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively, .Though 

the average amount of income per household is recorded lovrest 

■ (Rs, 2522) for those arrived betv/een 1961 to 1965 and highest 

(Rs, 3914) for those arrived between, 1966 to 1970 while in 

case of recent (post 1981) migrants the average income per 

.household is estimated to.,, .be only. RS..3032 and a majority of 

them (45 pejn cent) had below Rs. 1500- amount of income avail- 


able in their hous eh olds at the time. of migration. 


5,7' Size of 5’arailjr 





The average size of family at the native of migrants 

at their migration was of. aro’und 5 members. Ho'vyever, a high 
them had '(33 per cent );: 6 members f ollowed by 4 
^cent) below 2 nembers (17 per cent) 5 meifbers^vl y 
(14 per cent) while only 12 per cent had three members in their ^ 
housoholdS;, Among the migrants who . arrived in the city during 
different year’s^ the proportion of them- having family size, of, 
less than, -3 members has- gone down from :21., 09; pep cent 18 per 

cent while these figures has gono up from 33.81 per cent to 
54.55 pen cent among those', came before I96O and post 1981 periods 
respectively. Also the overage family siza of migrants is . 



'\ 


ilia 









recent nature of nifi-reticn is, taaiuly U: 


incraasirsg trend tf :pipuratian' grovrth in, the hcuseh-Dids. : In 
other, words 5 _ the increasing trend of pcpulatian growth in the 
households is forcing, their a.ctive population to get migration 


contrihution for- their household; 


place (Table 5.7) 


Tabl£ 5.7 : Size of Family 
■ Native Place, ■ 


the time of Leaving Their 


Size of ; Family (Numbers) 


Period of 
Migration 


Avera^^ 
size 'of 
famiiy. 


6 and All, 
above' G-roupS’ 


Before 1960 47 734 I S?- 48 ' ' '95^ 281, 

(16473)(12.1O)(20v28)(T7.O8)(33.Bl)(i0O,8 

1961-65 .-17 12 7.3 10 32 103- 

■ (16. 50) (11, 65)01. 07) ('9. 71) (31,. 07) ( 100 , 0 ) 

1966-70 - , 1.1 . ."^^7^ '.' 9 ' . 29 ' 80 

• . (i3.75)(1O.OO)(28.75)(11.25)(36.25)(10Q,G) 

1.971 ”75 10 S 9 • '10, 13 50 

(20,00)(16.00)(18,00)(20..00)(.25.00)C100.0) 

1976-80 12 6 a-,- 'A.. W '''12 ■ •''42 

• (2S.57)(14.29)(19.05)( 9.52) (2P.57) (1 00. C) 

1981 and 1 1 3' ' - ' ' 11 

onwards • ( 9.09)( 9.09) (27.27) . (54,^5) (1 00, 0) 

All : Peri ods 98 69 ' . - 132 81 , , 1 87 ‘567 

(17.23)(12..17)(23.20),(14.29)(32.98)(100.0) 


Incorporating the various purposes, pi;,. migration we 
observed that a highest proportion of them srived in the city 

(57 per cent) for seeking empLoyment opportunities followed b 

■ - 7 - ' 1 r77il7^ » ' ' . ' , 




those who migrated along with their family members (27 per cent) 
and other purposes such as politTSal, due. to the problem -.of '■ 
natural calamities, etc. while only a small proportion (6 per 
cent) for the availment of educational facilities. .However, 
among the migrants the proportion of those migrating due to' .. 
the migration of , the family and for the availment of educat- . 
ional facilities are at lower order among the recent than among 
the earlier migrants but those migrating for purposes like 
political,, cultural, and due to the incidence of natural cala,- 
ffilties is significantly increasing over the years. In fact, 
those migrating for seeking employment opportunities jji the 
city their /proport ion also found lowest (34 per cent) among 
recent raigr.onts (post 1981 periods) while highest for those 
migrated between »1 961 and 1 965 (72 per cent ) . The proportion • 


Table 5.8 j Purpose of Migratioh;..io the City, 


Peri'ocl of 


Purpose of Migration 



Migration 

Ac comp - 

• anie^ >1,^ * 

parents ' ' 

Educa- 

tion 

Employ- 
ment, * 

Others 

All ; 

Migrants 


Before i960 

217 

(39.10) 

'38 

(6.85) 

281 

(50.63) 

19 

(•3.42)' 

555 

(100.0) 


1 961 -65 

24 

(16.78) 

9 

(6.29) 

103 

(72,03) 

7 ' 

(. 4.90) 

143 : 
(100.0): 

HHl 

1 966-70 

14 ■ 
(11.38) 

8 

(6,50) 

80 

(65.04) 

21 

(17,07) 

123 

(100^0): 

1 971 -75 . 

10 

(12.20) 

5 , 

(6.10) 

50 

(60.98) 

■17 

(20.73) 

82' 

(100.0) 



1 976-80 

2 

( 3.08) 

2 

(3.08) 

42 

(64.62) 

1 9 

(29.23) 

(ioo!o) 


1 981 and 
onwards' 

. . 6 ■ 

(18.75) 

1 

(3.13) 

11 

(34.3a), 

14 

(43.75) 

32 

(100.0) 


All Periods 

273 

(27.30) 

63 

(6,30) 

5.67 

(56.70) 

97 

( 9.70) 

1 000 
(loo'.O) 

' . fi-i. 



o£ migrants wh-s arrived in the. city due to the^ Tiiovemeht oi 
their family members has gone dovin ' from 39: per cfoht to 19. per 
cent and for those migrated for purposes like educational 
utilization the figures has also gone down from 7 per cent 
t o- 3 per cent j among those migrated bef ore i 960 and post 1 981 
periods respectively^ This indicates that there has been ., 
significant levels of progress in the eocpans i -on of different 
levels of educational facilities and also in the- .availability 
of employment opportunities at the origins of migrants tiiere“ 
fore significant levels of decreasing tr'ends in the migration 
is reflected for purposes .like education and employment (Table 


5 0 9 Kinship of Migration 


Among the ^various factors of- choosing the destination : - 
for migration, the presence 'of relatives, friends and family 
.members at the intended place of migration are also important 
determinants ‘for influencing' the migration decision of the 
people. Because, bhe migrants mbstly,v choose the destinations ‘ 
where they hope to be provided with initial' lod^^g' and boarding 
and information regarding the- prevailing sitpatlan of employ- 
ment market, including assistance in fjrfding employment oopor- 
tunities. The analysis of our sample da'ta depicts that a 
majority of migrants (78 per cent) reported 'had came in the 
city without having any kind of support from anybody v/hile 
second majority of them pame with friends /relatives (14 per 
cent) followed by equal proportion (4' per cent) each with own 



family /members and other thain family : members and friends/rela- 
tiyes' of native, areas v/hile, only a.-small proportion (1 per cent) 
had, migrated in .group. Further, among' the migra^ reported, t o 
have arrived alone, in the city, their proportion has gone down 
from 78 per cent to 45_ per cent while the figures for those, 
came with family members or relatives/friends had gone up from 
18 per cent ,to 55 per csfjt^ among those came before I960 and : 

post 1931 periods respectively (Table 5. 9)* 

Table 5 *9 ; Kinship of Migration of Those Came for Seek5jig 
Employment, 


Period of 
Migration 


Kinship of Migration 

Alone Family Friends/ Other than 
members relative friends or 
. .family me- 

. rabers . . , 


Before 1960 . '219 -14:: ■ 37; '^^^: . 

(77.94) (4.98). (13.17) (3.56) 

1961-65 ’ ■ 82 ’ 4” • ' 12 ^ 5 

(79.61) (3.88) (11,65) 4(4.85) 

1966-70 71 ' 6 , : -3 . 

(88.75) ( 7.50) (3.75) 

1971 “75 35 ' , 11 4' : 2 

(70.00) ; ' - (22.00); (4.00) 

1976-80 / 29. 1 10 '2 

■ ( 69 . 05 ) (2 . 38 ) ( 23 . 81 ) (4.76 ) 

19^1'- ild . 4. ^ • >1 ■ 5 ..... V I 

•'onwards (45.45) (9,10) (45.45) 

All Periods 441 / .20 8i :'4 ;22 

■ 4 (77,78) (3.53) (14.29) (3,88) 


In All 

Groups: 


•1: , 281 

(0.36) (100,0) 

■ “ . K 

:v-,. •(100.0) 

' ■ -■ ■ ■ ■■ 80^ ^ 

( 100 . 0 ) 

2 ( 50 

( 4 . 00 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 

,42 

( 100 , 0 ) 

'11 

( 100 . 0 ) 

,3> ■ ■ 567 V 

(0,53) (100.0),: 



Thus the overall analysis depicted; that considerable : / 

changes have occurr ed in. the trend of migrat ibri into the city - 


from different streams. As is evident that the rate of 
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■ 

■ 
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family size., particularly as a result cf their marriage, 
Finally,, it is observed that the proportixi of persons migra- 
ting for seeking employnent opportunities in the city has 
narrov;ed do’wn significantly but those, reported migrated for ' 
reasons like political, social, cultural and duo to the 
incidence of natural calamities has been raising at signifi- 
catit' levels over 'the years. Also the proportion of migrants 
arriving in the city fob -the availment of educational oppor- 
tunitles has also been narrowing- down over the years. This 
further makes- our arguments strong that the considerable 
levels of improvements have incurred in the availability of 
employment and educational opportunities of different levels 
in different areas which have reduced the proportion of job 
seekers and those are coming for educatioxv in the city during 
recent past'. 



6;1 Bfi£fiJ5as„i:^_L?aviil£L ,^^5. Place 


Chapter VI 


mca'IITUDE AND IMPLICATIdlS OF MIGRATICN 


Dealing with the motivations behind, the decisions of 
migrants, in the precedmg chapter the analysis had revealed 
that the trend of migration related to seeking fresh employ- 
ment opportunities in the city has been consistently narrow- 
ing down but among migrants who were employed at the native 
place has been significantly increasing over the years. 
However, in the stock of migrants which were reported to 
have arrived in the city tor seeking employment opportunities 
were found significantly at: highest proportion* Further, in 
the present chapter we shall; attempt to examine the magnitude 
and reasons of migration^ job aspiration, pre-migration ideas 
and information sources behind the situation Of job market, 
extent of watting before finding employment opportunities 

'i. ' '■ f ; t ' ' ' - 

and the pattern and levels. of benefits derived by migrants 


as a result 'of arriving in the city,/ These ,f(®asurements are 


made in case of only those migrants w^^^rived in the city 
for seeking employment opportunities' duf^ag different periods- ' 
of time. ^ 


Among the migrants those arrived I4 the city for seeking 
employment ' opportunities a majority of them (65 per cent) 
have reported that they were forced to; migrate as a result of 



opportuniti.es:,were:availab to tnem, tnouga uxi^y a 
proportion 'of migrants Ifave reported reason of their migra- 

tion as personal (2.12 per cent) followed by for the avail- 
ment 'of various amenities of life in the city (:1 ,94 per cent )j 
due to the incicience of' natural calamities at the native 
place (1.41 per cent) and they were socially discorded by 
their society (0.53 per cent). However, among the migrants ' 
who left, their native place due to the existing levels of 
poverty, their proportion has .gone down from 72 per cent to - 
around 55 per cent, however, the. figures for those arri^^^^ 
the city due to inadequate days of employment available t 
them 'have gone up from 22 .per cent to 36 per cent among those 
migrated before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively. The 
proportion of those v^ho' migrated for the avaifment ox various 
better levels of 'amenities of life' in the city has also gone 
^up from 0.56 per cent to 9.09 per cent over the years. This 
suggests that the level of ' poverty at various origins of 

haci rf^riiined at substantial leve?i.s, though the pro~ 


consideration the extent to v/hich the 

^jn'hs nn the city before 
decision from the native pJ-ace 


s were pi’ovx 





Reasons for Leaving Native Place 


Reasons for Leaving Native Place 


Period of 

Migration poverty Employ- Amen it -Social Natural- Other 

ment ies of discri- calam- . 

.with. life miration it ies 

better ^ , 

levels . 


1 981 and 
onwards . : 

All period 


the analysis reveals that a majority of tl 

^ ^ 'r ^ , 

cent) have decided to migrate into tfle 61: 

standing that jobs v/ill be easily availab 

' ' , i ? 

second majority of migrants were 'ass^fii^j 

their friends/relatives that they will provide help in find- 
ing, the jobs for them and the jobs for 16.05 per .'cent and 4l76 
per cent migrants were either assured -or fixed before their 
arrival in the city," Further we observed- that, bmong the *" 
migrants which had feelings that the employment 'opoortunities 
in the city are easily ayailable? their proper tl'on has gone 
dovha from 63 per cent, to 55 per pent among those arrived^^’^ 


th.the, under- 





Pattern of Jolo' Assuranot 


Period, of 

Migration job. Job 

‘ . fixed ass' 


•1981 and 
onwards 

Ali period, 


for then 5 


indicates oi 
for granted 



un.'til and. un 1,8s s .'they are either fully fissured of a job in 
the near future .or the jobs are already fixed for them before 


their arrival 


The general^ understanding is that the pattern of aspi- 
ration' for different levels and categories of jobs among 
labourforce is deterniined by their levels of educational 
attainments and productive shills which they' have acquired. 
V/ith these assumptions we propose to expect that consider- 
able changes might have been accured in the- proportion of 
migrants which had expected different kinds and .categories 
of job and , those have, migrated huriiig different periods, of 
time. This is /particularly' the fact that signiflcsht. levels 
of changes has been noticed' in the .educational characteristics 
of migrants those have migrated dur|hg/dtfferent periods of 
tiine. Wefbu^ earlier that the proportions of well educated 

' ■ ., , , 1 '' i* " ^ I ' ’ 

Tnio'r’P.nt.c! are consistently increasing t^hili 'those vath basic 


ConSiddrihg our analysis we find that a srgnificantly 
high. proportion,’ of migrants had aspired jobs- in factory esta- 
blishment (47 per cent) followed by government establishments 
(22 per cent-), inf ormal' sector economy (1& per 'cent) j trading 
activities (8 per' cent) "and equal proportion each as white ■ 
collar occupations .and any kind of jobs as per their educat- 
ional levels and skitl's- (2 -per cent), in the city at the time 



Table 6.3 


Kind of- Job Aspiration in the City Before 
Migration., \ 


Categories of Jobs 


Period of 
Migration 


Job in Job In Inf or- Infor- Any All 

fact- trad- mal mal : Kind cat a 

ory ing & activ- self- of gori 

busin- ities' emplo- job 

ess paid yed 


(1.78)(16.73)(54.09)( 7.83)(0.71 )(17.08) (1.76)(100.0) 


(1.25)(30.00)(37.50)(.12.50) V • (13.75) (5,00)(100.0) 


(8.00)(22.00)(28.00)( 4.00) (34.00) (4.00)(100.0) 


(28.57)(52.38)( 4.76) . i ,(11y90), (2.38)(100.0) 

1961 and- 1 • • 1 ,4' 1 :3' ' 1 .11 

oriv;ardd (9.09)( 9.09)(36.36)( 9.09)- '^(27,27) (9. 09)(1 00.0) 

All - 14 • 122' . ■ '-2169 '45 '2 102 13 567 

periods C2.,47)(ai.52)(47.,44)( •7.94)(0.35) (17,99) (2.29) (100.0) 


nr; l^iav^ng'tbejLr n'atlvd place. However, among the migrants 

^ 1' fy >7 ^ ^ t 

who expected white-collar job in government establishments 
and work in informal sector activities, their proportions has 
gone up from 2 per-cent, to 9 per cent and 17 per cent to 27 
per cent respectively over *tha years. Also those came in 
the city to engage in trading/business activity and those had 
desired for any kind , of job according to their, eligibility, * 
their proportion has gone up from 8 per cent to 9 per cent _ ‘ 
and 2 per cent to 9 per cent respectively over the years* ■ ■ 



^ Afe^ut the’ Prevailin 




The analysis pertaining to the knav/leag^.-and av/aren 
among migrants in connection to .t;he'pr^»fltog'isii;u 3 tion 
,iob market in the city before their initiating migration 
decision we observed that si 
(34 per cent) of them were a 
employment , opportunity could be aval X'ab J-C ^fbll owed 
cent had the feelings that initially they could fjj 
earning occupations but .after some period of stay 
the 3 / v/oiild find better '.paid occupations and about t 


ptSt proportion 


prop'Drtian (1? per cent) of them had thought that they will 
find eraplo 3 rmaot' opportmity as per their liking and they can 
do any kind of work if paid jab is not available while , a 
; lowest proportion of migrants (12 per cent) had the feelings 
thab they will certainly find job after 'devoting some period 
of time in searching the required category of job in the 
city. Further we observed, among the migrants arrived in 
the city before 1960, significantly a highest proportion of 
them were awared that they can get atleast some level of 
employment opportunity (42 per cent) followed by jobs as per 
their liking (19 per cent) and lowest proportion of them 
came with the intention -'that, they can do atleast some v/ork 
(12 per cent) if the paid job,^: is- not available, but ampng 
the .recent migrants (post 1981" years) a majority of them 
, arrived keeping into consideration that they can get the 
Opportunities for doing aiy kind of work. (on account work) 
e ..paid job is not available to them (45 per cent) 
...followed by those came byway of intention that at initial 
period- of joining into labour market Ithey would be benefitted 
by employment with lower amount of earnings but after staying 
for some period of time they oan find. better earning employ- 
ment opportunities (27 per .cent-) , in the city, Thus the 
overall assessment related to the awareness- of migrants 
regarding: the probabilities of finding different categories 
of j obs in . the city reveals,: that there-jlias been highest 
levels of iherease : -in: the :propoi'’tton. of ■ m came 

'in the city t -o' v/ork in anformal sector economy if paid job 
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* Assessment Regarding the Situation of Jobj 
Pr'eveiling in the City Before Migration. 


Period of 
Migration 

KKJMaw— wa . ' w TMunmuar 

. Availa- 
bility 
■ of j ob : 
as per 
liking 

Job 

Situation' Categories 


At le ast 
some jdo 
is ava- 
i.lable 
\ 

J ob is 
avail- 
able' 
after 
some 
period 
of wa- 
iting 

Initia- 
lly, low 
paid job 
is ava- 
ilable j 

'Gan ; do 
■some 
work in 
absence 
; of job' 
avail-., 
able ' 

All 

migra.- 

■nts 

1 

Before " 

52 

117 

30 

■ 47 

■' 35'. ■ 

281 

1960 

(18.51) 

(41.64) 

(10.68)(16.73) 

(12.46) 

(100.0) 

1961-65 

17 

^ 25 . 

16 

24 

21- 

; 103 


(1 6.50) 

(24.273 

:(15.53)(23.30) 

(20.39) 

(100,0) 

1966-70 

12 

•24" 

.11 


12 

80' 


(15.00) 

(30.00) 

(13,75) (26.25) 

(15-.00) 

(100.0) 

1971-75 

: 4 

14 : 

rms ■ ' 

10 ■ 

16 

50 


( 8,00) 

(28.00) 

(12, 00) (20. 00) 

(32.00) 

(lOOiO) 

1976-80 

11 

12 

4 

11 

4 

42 


(26,19) 

(28.57) 

(,9.52)(26.19) 

( 9.52) 

(100,0) 

1 981 and 

■ 1 

.1 .. 

'•'.-I . 

3 

c 

P 

11 

onwards 

( 9.09) 

( 9.09). ( 9,09)(27.27) 

(45.45) 

(100.0) 


All 

, peri ods 


97 

(17.11) 


1 93 .,7 
(34.04) 


; 68 '' 116 
(11.99)(20.46)- 


93 ■ 
(16,40) 


567 

( 100 , 0 ) 




is- not available to them and those had the .^fgalings of 
finding. lo\v paid employment at initial Sjtage of entry into 
labour market and finally they would-be provided higher 
earnings but the proportions of liiigrants. has been consider- 
ably at lov7er order among those -who, were awared that jobs 
are available as per their liking and'atleast some employ- 
ment could be available to them either initially or after 
some period of vraiting in the city,, oybr' the' years. 















6.5 Sources of- Inf ormation About the Situation of 


It is 'g^erally believed, that the return migrants from 
urban settlements are the main source of information to the 
people, (which are willing to leave their native places) 
regarding the 5 ituati±i of job market prevailing in differ- 
ent urban centres, However, to some extent, the residents 
living in close proximity of urban settlements have an 
additional advantages regarding getting these informations 
as a result of their frequent visits and greater relation- 
ships tO‘ the urban areas,- 


■Keeping into consideration to our analysis we find that 
significantly a highest proportion of the migrants v/ere 
provided the information of ' job market situation prevailing’ 
in Kanpur; city. through the; return migrants (45 per cent) 
followed by (36 per cent) through their . own guess, and (19 
per dent) through migrants which had visited to their native 
places on .leave for shorter duration while only a small 
proportion of them (2 per cent) were provided inf ormati -on 
through madias like radio, television and newspaper. Further, 
vre observed that the proportion of migrants reported to have 
acquired inf ormations about the. availability -pattern of jobs 
from return migrants and migrants vjho visited their respective 
orig.ins on leave together accounted narrowed down from 70,11 
per cent to 36.36 per cent and those arrived in the city 
without having any prior Informatioh from anybody are 
registered 'gone down from 30 per. cent to _1S per cent, 'among . 



S ources of ..Inf 3riiiati;3n Ragarding 
of Jobs in the City^ 


Sources- of ■'.InforTaatiDn f or J obs 


Period of 
Migration 


Migrant; Returned Others All 
on leaw^^^^ Migrants 


Oivn Gues 


1 981 and, 
onwards 


those migrated before 1960 and post 1981 periods respectively. 
Though the medias of information, like radio, .television and 
newspapers are observed reaching to' migrants for- last one 
decade only. However, amohg 'the^’recent wlgp.ah.ts significantly 
a highest proportion of them havfef rbjiorted' received the 
information regarding prevailing Job market situation in the 
city through radio, television and newspapers (45 per cent) 
followed by through returned migrant si'' aft e,r tfieir retirement 
from Jobs or those visited to respective .native places on 
short leave (36 per cent) while a lowest proporti'xi cf them 
(18 per cent) were not -provided any information from euny 



sources ab Sut the situatlDn of job market but they presumed 
by their ■ own #iess thbt the probabilities- of finding employ- 
ment opportunities in thte city would be. comparatively better 
off than at the native places. Thus it., appears that return 
migrant has been an- important, source- for providing infopm- 
atioh to the people at various origins' for last several ; 
periods of time , regarding the prevailing . s ituat i on of j ob 
market, in the city. Though /dufi^ recent past medias like ■ 
television, radio and, newspapers are observed to be 'perform- 
ing a better role in informing the people at different 
regions regarding this aspects, in fact among the migrants 
arrived ih the city before 1975 no one was found informed 
from these medias. -■ 


6.6 Period bf Waitin 


Jn our analysis the. concept of waiting period relates 
to the duration of time spent by migrants in search of 
employment 'opportunities after their arrival in the city. 

In other' words, this duration of time could be indicated as 


un employment period of the migrant's 


Considering the analysis we observed that emplbyraentr 
opp-ortunities were easily ,, available t o migraiits those arrived 
at- different periods of time. As : the average period, of time 
spent by migrants in search of eraploymentV'oppoJotuhitiesiln ; , 
the city account; f or. bnly ’ 2;23 months and . this flgura; range 
lowest -from 1 .-ifd'mPhths - to highest at, 2,58 mphths : in response 
to migratits arrived in the city during: pos^^ periods and 



Table 6*6 5 Waiting Period Before binding ■Im'^loyment in 


(Months) 


Period of Waiting 


1Sai and 
onwards . : 

All periods: 


Betv/een 1-961 and 1965 respectively^ -Further' the ii:*nalysis 
reveals that over three -fourths- bf ' the, migrants who looked 
for employment could find it wi thl4 moQ^^ of their 

arrival in the city; However, around S^'^^r'pent and 8 per 
cent of them have devoted about 2 to ll^'^pnths and more than 
a year in search of eraploynent, Hov/ever, among the migronts 
wh-’ have found emplo 3 nnent within '6 months of thei.r arrival 
in the city account significantly highest among those arrived 
during I976r$0 periods (93 per cent) ■ and -lowest among those 
arrived' bet-Vv^een the period 1966 and 1970 (83' per cent). 
Though a;.iong the groups of -migrants' devoted 'more th'ari' one 
year in search of employment are observed- at highest proper- 




tion and "about equab '.proport ion in case- of .those arrived 
before 1975 (8 per cent each) followed'by those arrived 
during 1976 to 1980 (7 per cent) but no migrant among those 
migrated .duTing post '1981 period is found to have devoted 
more than, one year for finding employment opp or t-unity in 

the city (Table, 6.6) . 

6.7. Manag ement Of Livings During_.Wa iyr^j^erl^ 

Considering into account the types 'of arrangements of 
livings made by migrants for their waiting periods before^ 
finding employment opportunity in the city the analysis • - 
reveals that a mag- or it y of the migrants (59 per cent) were 
supported by their family .members f ollowed by friends/relat- 
ives (25 per cent) and. pre-raigrated people from their^ origins, 
While only a small proportion of them have reported (3 per , 
cent) maintained their living through self-supports. The 
average amount of monthly expenditure incurred by those who 
were self-supported is estimated to be, around Rs,79.^7. ^ 
Further we observed that the proportion migrants reported 
to have supported their livings by their family members has 
gone down from 60 per cent to 36 per cent while in the case 
of those who were supported by their friends/relatives the 
proportion has gone up from 27 per cent to 36 per cent among 
those arrived in the city before I960 and post 1981 periods 
respectively. Also the cost of living of those migrants 
supported by the pre-migrated people of their native places, 
their proportions are by and large increasing at signiiicant 
levels over the years (Table 6.7). * ' ; * 



Sources . Df Manage aient for Living During V/aitin 
Periads, . , ■ . . 


Table 6.7 


SaurcGS of Management far Livin 


Family; Friends/ Others* .Self- . If self 
rne:r±ieis relvati- ' supp- support 
ves art on monthly 

. payraat . amount of 
eoipepdi- 

■' '■ ' '■■■■'* ture 


169 75 29 8 

(60.14)(26',69) (1,0.32) (2.64 


1981 and 
onwards 


*Pre -migrated from native areas * 


■ Further a micro level analysis is carried out to measure 
the pace and- extent to which the migrants hav'e, acquired the^ 
benefits in rplatinn to improvements ‘•in their' kopio-ec on ornic 
conditions such as in the education , ' health conditions p avail 
ment of various other' social amenities of iife; includijig 
ihcreasa in income,', levs Is -and living conditions in the city 
as a result of taking, initiative for migration decision' from 



their origin. . Since if has universally been, recognised 
that the major factors ^vtiich are associated with the migra- 
tion decision of individuals are | need for employment, , 
desire for prestigious and better remunerative jobs, desire 
for obtaining good education, need to. provide best possible 
education to children and to improve their career prospects, 
desire to expose, the children to modern environment and to 
avail better civic amenities and .so on. Besides this people 


si, 

©Ilf 


Table 6.8 


Benefits of Migration to the City 


Migration Income Livlng-Sducat-Coceer S-Ocinl Conmn-Health All Mi 
• , Gcndi- iLon of prosp- status n i-hdical grants 
ticn -i-^ohifdr ects of life 

(hous- ren : • child- ' 


Before 281 254 ■ 242 242 213 212 ‘ 212 281 

1 960 (1 00.0) (90.39)(86..12)(8'6Vi2) (75.80)(75.44)(75.44) (1 00.0) 

1961-65 1 03 93 ■ ' 92. r 90 86 85 86 103 

. .. .. '(100,0)(90.29)(89.32)(87.3,8)(83.50)(82.52)(85.50)(100.0) 

1966-70 78 70 ' 74.' 72 64 66 69 80 

( 97 .50) ( 87 » 50) (88 . 75 ) ( 90. 00) (80, 00) ( 82 . 50) ( 86 . 25 ) ( 1 00. 0) 

1971-75 ' 46. 44^ 45 45 . 37 3 8 41 50 

(92.00)(8s.00)(86.00)(86.00)(74v00)(76.00)(82.00)(100.0'> 

1976-80 40 32 39 28 24 26 -26 42 

( 95 . 24 ) ( 76 . 1 9 ) ( 92 , 86 ) ( 66 , 68 ) ( 57 . 1 4 ) (61 , 90 ) ( 61 , 90 ) ( 1 00.0) 

1981 and 8 6 5 5 , 6 6' 8 11 

onwards ( 72 . 73 ) ( 54 . 55 ) ( 45 . 45 ) ( 45 . 45 ) (54 . 55 ) (54 . 55 ) ( 72 . 73 ) ( 1 0b , 0 ) 

All 556 489 492 ■ 480 430 433 422 567 

peri ods ( 98 . 06 ) ( 86 . 24 ) (86 . 77 ) ( 84.66 ) ( 75 . 84) ( 76 .37 ) (77 * 95 ) ( j OQ* 0) 


also decide in f.avour of .migration from- different geographical 
oiToas in order to improve thpir socio-economic conditions. 

Thus people mostly migrate from the areas of 'lesser opportu- ; ■ 


nitiies t D the areas having, greater levels af opportimities. 
Kawaver,' it has been viev/ed that in tatality all migrants do 
net acquire similar levels of economic benefits even at the 
initial stages of entry into labour market some migrants 
receive stgnific.antly lovfar levels of benef its : as' compared' to ^ 
v/hat they were getting at their native place. : ■fhough these 
benefits ' st'ort increasing subsequently vath the increase . of 
their duration of stby ot the destination. ■ 

Keeping into c onsidaratlon our analysis v/e find that the 
highest proportion 198 per. cent) .of migrants have reported " 
that they have found the .advantage of migration in terms of 
increasing their levels.; of; 'income followed by an equal ; , 
.proportion (87, per cent) who have fait .that their . liviiig: , : 
c onditions and the educatlonai development among their child- 
ren has improved.yg85 felt regardlhgtti^ prospects of .a 

children v/hile around’ eaual' proporti'on (76 per cent) of them 
haveiihdicated that migration has benefittad' them in terms 

• ‘ . •, ......vl- . ■■■ .%•. '■ I I • "b 

' ... I ^ ^ * ,•■■■■ • ■■■. ■.Kl'.; 

Of .improvement in their social ^status in, the' society -and the ' 
availability of better levels of medical ‘facilities while 
the lowest proportion of the migrants (76 per cent) have 
found improvements in their 'community life:, "as ' a result -jf.. 
leaving; native place, ’ 

. Further taking into consideration the .implications and ' 
a.:.gnltude of migration in the changing pattern of income levels 
of migrfints of those who arrived, in the ‘city, during different 
points of time' v/e observed that the proipprti'on .of ■■migrants 
reported to have been getting the opportunity of relatively 
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higher amount of income at the place of destination as com- 
pared to their native place are by and large positively 
associated with their duration of stay in the city. Since 
among the migrants reported to have been living in Kanpur 
from the year 1965, all of them arc noticed getting higher 
amount of income in- the city as compared to what they v/ere 
getting at their native place. But the proportions of those 
who have not acquired any benefit in (Income in the. city as 
a result of migration has increased from 2.50 per cent to 
27.27 per cent in case of those migrated between 1966-70. and 
post 1981 periods respectively, ‘ 

Among the migrants reported to have improved their' 
living conditions are also significantly -highest among those 
arrived in the city before 1965 and lowest for those arrived 
during post 1981 period (54.-55 per cent). This further 

''rx...'.... 

...... .• V'. 

indicates that the pattern of iraprovemen't- in the living con- 
ditions of migrants is quite positively -associated with their 
duration of -stay, in the city. In fact, improvements in the 
living conditions could partly be a result of significant 
increase in their income levels due to migration, because 
the living conditions of the -individuals has generally been 
observed to be govern by the amount .of income available v/ith 
them. Dealing with the responses of niigraiots reported to 
have received advantages by way of better educational faci- 
lities for their children available in the city as co'mpared 
to their na'tive place the advai-itag'e has been most among those 
who migrated between 1976 to I960 (93 per cent) followed by 



during 1961 to 1970 (89 per cent), while lov/est in case of 
those migrated during post. 1981- periods (45 per cent). In 
terms of the proportions of migrants receiving Toenefit in 
relation to the. c-areer - prospects of -their .children., it is 
found to he lov/est among those arrived in the city during 
post 1981 and highest for^ those who arrived between 1966 to 
1 970 (90 per cG.iit), In fact a sizeable proportion of; raig~ 
rants are observed, to have lost their social and c ommur.iii:y 
life v/hich they v/efe having at their h.ative place. This is . 
particul.arly the fact ■that migrants generally, arrive .in the 
city, from, different piapes' and communities .and each group of 
migrants faces the/ 'serious problem in mixing ; up and adjust- 
ment with ■ other gr oup of migrant s in the urb cin s ett lement s . 
The propo.rti.ons of disadvantaged ; in respect to 

social life are indicated to be ranging lowest from 17 per 
rent ./to: highest at 45 per* cent among 'those migrated between 

" ' ' . j- ' ■ . t t i ^ < . ' " ' : ' 

1961 and .1 and during' post ''1981 periods respectively. 
Lastly, :, inqtiiring about the 'levels of benefits derived by 
migrant in relation to the utilisation of medical facilities 
as., a resuit: .0 migration we found that the .proportion of 
migrents benefitted on this regard are ra®L.^g lowest from 
62 per cent to highest' at 86 per cent , among 'those migrated 
between 1976-80 and 1966-70 periods' respectively;, . 

Thus it' appears that a sizeable proportion-, of the migra- 
nts have benefitted from migration in respect to 'improve laent 
in their socio-economic conditions, avail ment 'of various 
amenities of life and career prospects' of their. children, 



though, at the initial stages of migration into the city they 
could not avail or get similar levels of advantages in diff- 
erent Aspects particularly in relation to income and living 
conditions, which could, he as a result of differences in 
the -sbcip-economic and cultural and the characteristics of 
origins of emigrant s , but the . levels of inco.mes and living 
conditions of .migrants 'are, seen significantly increasing \\rith 
the increase of their duration of stay in the city. 


Thus, finally, we conclude that majority of the migrants 
have reported to have moved outside their native place due to 
lack of. etiiploymeht and income Opportunities .available and the 
incidenGe. of poverty, ' But the proportions of migrants who .' 
have report ed poverty as a reason of their migration are 
consistontl}' decreasing over the years. Though ]bhe propor- 
tion of migrants migrated, due to lack of eraployraent and 
earning opportunities at the place of origin has increased, 
to some extent in case of those migrating during recent past. 
However, the highest proportion ^ of migrants . have reported . 
that the jobs were either fixed or assured for them in the 
city before their migration. Therefore the average period 
of waiting before finding employment opportunities of migrants 
has been reduced subst,2ntially during recent past . 


It has further been observx:ia that .a signifieontly, larger 
pr op or t i on . of migrant s h ad the f ee lings , b el i t i at in g 

raigrati on , decision, th.^t they, can find at least some : typ^ 
employment oppoi'tuhity in the city. However, the-’ prop oit ions 



Df; those informal sector are eonsis“ 

tantly, increasing but those who had accepted employment in 
factory estahli'shments are consequently decreasing, over the 
years. Though, in totally in, 'the- stock of migrants those- 
came to v/ork in factory establishment are registered signi- 
ficantly much larger than in remaining establishments. The 
return migrants from, urban settlements are found, playing an 
important role in providing information to -people at their 
native place regarding the employment o-pportunlties available: 
at the dlffer’ent destinations, though, during recent past 
,the^ medias like radio and newspapers have also been : 

quite useful in providing .information on this aspect to . 
different, areas , 'Finally: we observed that a high proportion : : 
Of migrants have received the 'advantage of migration in - 
loespect to 'finding better level' of .e-mployment and income : 
opportunities, improvements in theirlsaodo-economic condi- 
tions and living standards, caredr |}r'os’pe)0*^s ;of their children 
by way of availing better levels'* of’ eddcsation .and various, 

i ’ 5- i I 

civic amenities, ' . 



Chapter Vl t 


LINEAGES OP- MIGRANT'S WITH THEIR' NATIVES 


It was discussed in the preceding chapter that the 
return migrants has been, playing an increasingly important 
role in providing the information regardingthe situation of 
prevailing job, market in the city to the people living at 
their native place. With this fact in the background it is ^ 
expected that ■ a significant' proportion of migrants remain in 
close contacts with their family members and other people 
living in their native placed However, the availability of 
property,,' presence of dependent family' members/reiatives 
and ■greater- attachments v/ith native place of migrants could 
be regarded -as the important source of maintaining the con- 
tacts and links, between migrants.' and their respective native 
places. These links may be in’ the form of making visits and 

sending remittances’ to their dependent family members, ' It 

I ' , . ' ■ ' - ' '■ 'i'S-' . ' ■ ■■ 

i,|r’tfls‘p, e^^ected that ra'any of these -in -migrants will return 

back to theirlrespective native places, either before retire- 
ment or after retirement from the employment, for their 
permanent Settlement, However, .significant levels of changes 
might have occurred in the proportion of migrants reported to 
have been making visits and sending remittances to their 
natives 'over the years and those planning to return back their 
native ■ place for permanent settlement. It 1 


particularly 

the fact that a significant proportion of. migrants . start 


shifting their dependent family members from the native 
place to . the place of destination, as s oon as they find them- 
selves capable- of supporting their dependents, though the 
nature of these shifts could be either for -short duration 
or permanent- settlements at the destination, , 


In view of such socio-economic aspects of the^ migration 
phenomenon the present chapter attempts to examine the extent 
to which the migrants are maintaining their links with their 
native place. Besides, an examination has also been carried- 
out 'to take into account the socio-economic characteristics 
of the, family members hf migrants, the contribution- of . 
remittances sent , By ffligrants, in the' total incomes .of house- 
holds at the native, 'and the planning of migrants regarding 
their returning back t-o native place and its reasons. 

Size of Family ' ' ' ■ 

- . , 1 V. i -v'' \ t f- t , 

Inquiring about the pattern “‘of dependency upon migrants 
we find that a high (70 per cent) proportion of them have 
reported to have dependent family members at their native 
place, however, among the migrants reported to have no 
dependents living at their native place has ^one- dovai from 
37 per cent to around 9 per cent, among those arrived before 
1960 and post 1981 periods respectively. But the 'average 
siZd ,of household is reported to be highest for those 
migrated before I960 (6.81 .members) and lowest for those 
migrated during .post 1981 period (3.48 members). Though the 
highest proportion of migrants have (30 per cent) reported 



Size, of Family, Living , at the Native Place of Migrants 


Number, of Migrants by Size of Family 


period of 

ffigratrcan 2 ~ 3 3 - 5 6 and Total 

Z ' above 


Migrants Av. Total 
with any size migr~ 
depend- of fe-ants 
ent at mily 
native 


12 3 2 44 88 ,176(62,63) 105 1 6,81 281 

( 6,62)(18,18)(25,00)(50,00) (IOO-.OO) (37.37) (100.0) 

7 26 32 9 74(71.84) 29 4.20 103 

( 9.46)(35,i4)(43.24)(12.16) (100.00) (28.16) ClOO.O) 

12 28 16 7 ' 63(78.75) 17 3.80 80 

(19,05).(44.44)(25.40)(11.11) (100.00) (21.25) (100.0) 

TO 18 6 2 36(72.00) 14 3.92 50 

(27. 78)(50.00)(16.67)( ,5.56) ' (100.00) (14,29) (lOO.O)' 

■ 8 -12 . 12 . . ,.,,. -4 36(85.71) 6 3.72 42 . 

(22.22)(33-.33)(33,33)(11.11) (100.00) (14,29) .(100.0) 

3 3 '2," 2 10(90.90) 1 3.48 11 

( 30 . 00 )( 30 . 00 )( 20 . 00 )< 20 . 00 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 9 . 09 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 

52 119 112, 112 395(69.66) 172 4 5.21 567 

(13.16)(30.13)(28.35)(28.35) (100.00) (30.34) (100.0) 


1 981 and 
fen wards ' 


to have 2 to 3 dependents followed by equal proportion (28,35 
per cent), 3 t'd 5 d&pendents and above 6 dependents while a - . 
lo'west (13 per cent) proportion have reported less than 2 
dependent family members still living at their native place. 
The proportion of migrants having more than 6 dependents at 
their native place are consistently decreasing while those 
wdth less than 2 dependents are significantly increasing over 
the 3 ?'sars (Table 7.1). , ^ \ ^ ■ 





■ -- migrants is astinatp^ t-vh^ p> •, - 

R, n. , - '^"•3^'' • - ranges froH, 

• . , , R&>6lr to,Rs,:l95? in cas- nr »,-! ' u- ■ " 

caoc.oi,migrantsvhDarrivedintho - 
before i960 and oost 1Qfti ^ ^ 

■1 p:>st 1981 perrods reopactlvely. Fupth^^^^ 

assessment related t a fh -, ' ^ ^ ■ ’ 

: ‘="“ti=e af upg,, 

ant sources m the gross i„eo«.s of hou-f,oMs t 

a^rriPinr - • ,. - reveals that 

agriculture is most imnortcnf n a • ‘ 

_ . ^ of income whi^^^ 

, IS contributing over 40 .p=r c-nt of t-' 
u - : ^ ^'^® :tatal' inc ome in 

ouseholds , ^^ang the rsmainino' ■ ’■, ■ I*" 1 

- and salaried - 

- c'vit'J . ^ ' ' : f^-^arad, to, be ,, second : mcst^;(^ par:', 

cent) source followed by. incomo po e i. . - - 

.. .lgrants:(2i per ^ 

C 7 per cent) 

charges* Further it -ia +.4' '1 

s It is estimated ‘that in 'tk^^ -? 

• holds’ the contm-n +• ' ‘ ‘ ^ income ,of house- 

, as the contribution of Income' earned fnn«. ' - 

activitipc w' '• ' * agricultural 

■ ctivities.has gone down from 4o 98 'nnK.'^' ^4- 

While It h-- e “ W-9S per. cent to 32.21 per cent 

, ite It hcto gone up from 31.24 per 'cent tn n 

’ case of income earned as r;kn-tk- Par cent in 

e earned as wages and salaries 

before 1960 and post iqm • ’ " !■*''’ ^^^Iiose migrated 

' -.ount Of inc though the - 

xnco»c earned fro» both agrlou^urai aotlvltiaa aa 

well as from 'usia -? -k' ' j-oieo as 

a and salaries has been .Inoreas- 

amg. at substrintial level t, +- ' ’ " ^ * neas 

H- n but more sharply 'and relatiy.iv at 

higher order from lett‘^v> r> - • -. • • t- y at 

e. fthmer-souroes over • 

the years* in other words 'it rsn k " ' ' ‘ " 

■ ^oras It can be pointed opt that th ‘ u 

been around 27 per cent increase 'ir i ^ 

. , tnorease.m^ income ayaiiab-ie 

' , 4 '^ 
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agricultural activities as against of 91 per cent increase 
from income earned as wages and salaries in the households 
of those who migrated before I960 and post 1981 periods 
respectively. This indicates that employment and income 
opportunities available in different geographical ar^as has 
been widening at substantial levels over the years in fact, 
these opportunities are available both in agricu.ltural as 
well as non -agricultural activities. 


Per Household Income from Different Sources 
at Native Place of Migrants, 

(per, annum in-Rs.) 


Table 7.2 


Per Household Income by Sources 

riod of — 

gration Culti- House- Wages & Prope- Remit- Others All 

vation hold safari- rty tances sources 

enter- es rent/ 

prises' - inter- r 

• '■ .. . est . . 


(40.98)( 5.12)(51.24) (0.36)(21 .97) (0,35)(100.00) 

1265 559 l’'648 '65 1246- ' - 4781 1133.86 

(26,.42)(11,69)(34,47) (1 .36X(26.06) (100.00) 

'2545 ’ 411' ' 1564 - 1137 - 5757 1514,72 

(44.21 )( .8.88) (27., 17) ■ - (19.75) (100.00) 

3189 661 1346 ‘‘1003 1 00 6299 1606.78 

(50.63)(10.49)(21.37) ^ : (15.92) (1 .59) (1 00.00) 

2440 ■ - 1851 - 878 - 5169 1389.25 

(47.20) (35.79) (16.99) (100.00) 

2188 - 2500 415 ' 1590 100 6793 1951.86 

(32.21) (36.80) (6.11)(23.41) (1 .47) (1 00.00) 

1977 343 1497 30 1037 18 4902 940.88 

(40.33)( 6.99)(20.54) (0.61 )(1 1 .15) (0.37)(1 00.00) 


B1 and 
rards 
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: It has further been noticed that the _contributi on of 

income in the households at native places, available as 
remittances from migrants from the place of destination is 
also increasing at 'significant levels over the years. As its 
contribut:^on has gone up froti 21,97 per cent to 23.41 per cent 
in case of those migrated before I960 and 1981 periods resp- 
eGtively. In other words, there has been 72 per cent increase 
in the amount of income provided by migrants; as. remittances 
bo their households at respective native, . over . the years 
.(Table 7.2) . . • 

Among the migrants, reported to have dependent family 
members living at their .native,,. vplace aromd 87 per cent of - 
them have visited their ■ native , place during the previous year - 
(1985). The average numbers, of visits per migrants, are esti- 
mated, to be around -tv/o during' biie - period, consisting of 
highest for .those migrated between;' 1 966 and 1970 (2,74 visits) 
and lowest in the case for those migrated between 1961 and 
1965,(1.87 visits). However, the" prop 'Ort ion, of migrants 
visited their dependents are found ran^ihg;,|4'6m 80 cer cent 
to 98 per cent in case of those migrated',b§t'^|dn’ .1 966-70 and 
post 1981 periods respectively. But significai:itly a highest 
proportion of migrants reported to .have visited once. (46 par 
cent) followed by two times (27 par cent) and three to four 
times (18 per cent); while only 9 per cent have visited their 
native place more than five 'times. However,'* among the 



Frequencies ef Visits to the' Native Place 


Number of visits during last year 


Peri od of 
Migration 


T'wo Three Four’ Five&No. of No. of migra- Av. 

■ above migrants nts to have No, of 

visited dependent . visits 
' native 


(46,36)(25.17)(15.23),( 4.64)( 8.61) (100.00) 

32 16 7 2 3 60(81.08) 

(53.33)(26.67)(11,67)( 3.33)( 3.00) (100.00) 

24 16 12 - 10 62(98.41 ) 

.(38,7l)(25.81)(l9,35r (16.13) (100.00) 

18 12 3 1 . 1 35(97.22) 

(51 .45) (34.29) (■ 8.57)(-2.86)( 2.86) (100.00) 


(29.63)(33.33)(18.52)(11.1l)( 7.41) (100.00) * 

5 -1 1 - ■ ^1 ,8(80. qp) 10(100.0) 2.25 

(62.50)(12,50)(12.50) ( 12 . 30 ) (100. QOy 

157 92 '51 13 30" ‘343(86.84 ) 395(100.0) 2.26 

periods (45.77)(26.82)(14.87)( 3.79)( 8,75) (100.00) • ' 


1981 and 
onwards 


one visit, to their native place has 


two visits thG«o figures has gone dbwn from 25 per cent to 13 

per cent, among tho3ij’.ril|^^^,dd toefofe I960 and post 1981 periods 

respectively. Also among those had made three visits, their 

proportions has reduced for 15 per cent to, 13. per cent over the 

years though the proportions of migrants remained almost con-' 

those made 

stant (15 per cent) in case of/ more than four visits to their ■ 
native -olaces, over respective years (Table 7,5). • ) 
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before, 1.960 an.d during post 1981 periods respectively. , ’It ' 
bas also been noticed that fregueicy of visits made for 
bringing agricultural produce from native place has narrowed 
down from 7,47 per cent to 5.56 per cent over the years. This 
indicates that although the presence of dependent family 
members at the place of native is the important source of 
maintaining the links betv/een migrants and their native 
places but the proportions of migrants visiting for attain- 
ing social ceremonies and family functions are increasing 
while those visiting simply for meeting their dependent 
family members are narrowing down over the years (Table 7.4). 

7.5 Duration of Visits ' ■ ■ 

' Farther, the analysis reveals that the average duration 
of visit of migrants to their native place is ectimatod to 

■■ ■■■■■■ . . ■ ■■■■ '3- ■ 'A' . ■ ■ 

be for 14 days. It ranges from 1Z days to 19 days in case of 
those have migra’ied^ between 1976-80 and post 1981 periods 
respectively, Hbwever, the ’highest proporticai of migrants 
have visited their native pldce for 10 to 15 days (33 per cent) 
followed by for less than 10 days (27 per cent), 15 to 20 days 
24 per cent while only 1.2 per cent and 5 per cent of them have 
visited for more th.an 25 days and 20 to 25 days respectively. 
But among the Biigrants reported to have visited their native 
place for over 20 days their proportions are estimated to have 
increased fr om 1 8 per*: cent t o around 51 par cent ..while among. 
those visited for less than 15 days have reduced from 57 par 
cent to 38 per cent among those arrived in the city before 1960 



and during p o st 1 981 peri ods respectively, ' Als o the pr op or- 
tion of the migrants visited their native place' for ' I5 t 
20 days has gone dawn from 25 to, 13 per cent over the years. 
This indicates that' by and large the /tendency and frequency, 
of vis it ing 1 0 the native place , of migrants is significantly 
as higher order among those migrated; during recent past/ 

(during post 1981 ) as cobpared to those migrated before one 
or two decades (Table 7.S 




Duration 


Period . of 
migration Below 


•20 20-25 25 and All v/ 

: above Group: 

( 21 .1 9} (35 .765 ( dJso ) ( 5!30) ( t3?25) ( 1 U ] , 

- 23 '15 ' '10 S ■ f An 

(38.35)(25.0G)):(i6.67)(10.00)(10.00)(100:( 
(29.03)(37.10)(2d.l9).,: •' / ' ( '■9?68)(10o!c 
( 25.71 )(31>43)(28.57)C '5.71 )( 8^57)(100^C 
(29.63y25»93)(33.33)C 3/70)( 7ll)(10o!o 

(12.5p)(25!'oo)(12ho)(l2/5o)(37/5q,KlOo!o 

91 112- 82 ' 18 /-n 7 ,-y 

( 26 . 53 ) (32 , 65 ) ( 23 . 91) ( 5 . 25 ) (1 f.^66) ( 1 0O "^O' 


1 981 and 
onv/ards 

All 

periods 





■in work related to family enterprise and agricultural acti- 
vities (1 day) while lowest duratiai of visit, is found made 
for bringing agricultural produced from the place of native 
,(0.02, days) to the , city for their ov/n consumption purposes. 
The duration of visit of migrants made- for meeting their 
dependent family members at the, native place has gone do'wn 
from 12.81 days to 12,25 days Miile the duration of visit 
made for attending social ceremonies and family functions 
has gone up from 0,86 days to 5 days in case of those migra- 
ted before 1960 and during post 1981 periods respectively 
(Table: 7.5 (b)). 

Table 7»5 (b) Purpose of Visits hy Average Number od ,Days, 


Purpose of Visit by Average Number of Days 


Migration: 

TO' help 
in agri- 
culture 

Bringing 
agricul- ■ 
tural „ 
produced 

To meet 
' family 
depend- 
ents , 

Ceremo- 

nies 

All purp os 

■Be:ftre . * ‘ 
i:96D ■ . 

0,84 

0.07 , ' 

12.81 

! 

. 0,86 

14.58 

1961-65 

0.56 

I'l 

12.61 

1.04 

14.20: 

1 966-70 

1,60 


’ 10,58 

1.52 

d5.1,6;: 

1971-75 

0.60 


11.77 

1 .63 

14.00 

1976-80 

■' -■ 


8.74 

■ 3.52 

12.26 

1,981 and 
onwards 

1.25 

..'mm ' ' 

12.25 

5v.00 

18.50 

All periods/ 
average , ■,0,76 

0.02 

11.93 ’ 

1.40/ 

14.11 
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7» 6 ffilling ne ss' t p Return . t o Nat ive Place 


: ■ Inquiring, about the viev^rs of migrants regardingt heir 
programine for settlement in the future-, we observed that only, 
ar ouiid 50 per cent of th€;m; are vfilling t o return to their a 
native place for perm^onent Settlement uvhile same ' proportion: 
of migrants have not made any concrsoe plans so far*. However, 
a majority of them have flri ally decided th.rt they will per- 
manently settle-dov/a in the city. It is, howavar, interesting 
to note that the proportions of .migraiits th:ose have, decided . 

' for living permanently, in the city are f ound cons is.tently . 
decreasing aver the .year’sh As among the migrasots thcse^ '.a^ : ; 

not' willing to return back ,td their respsetive native places,: , 
their proporti on has gone, down from 51 per cent to 16 :per:,,, 
cent in case of those: migrated before ■ 1 960 and dur ihg, post . 
1981 periods respectively. ... However , those could, not decide' 
'oh, this aspects, their -figures has increased from 22 per rent 
■to 63 per.cent.-:over, the years. We tu'rther observed that:-/ 
significantly a highest proportion ' of (57 per.^^^t) migrants 
have decided. to return back to the^ native,. 4 ^ 32 ore, their retire- 
. ment, fr om 'the employment . while remaihih.g.'45..,:^^^ are ' 

willing to. return back to their native; place after retirement 
from the employment, "Among the migrants^ vbo are willing to 
return to native place before retirement 'from' employment 
their proportion has gone up from 56 per cent to 71 per cent 
while this figure .■f-or.', those. ..re.p'orted 'to.have decided to. ■. 
return their, native place after retirement. frOm employment 
has gone doA«i from 44iper ceht ‘to. 29. per cent in case of those 



arrived in the city hefpre 1.960 .and: during post 1981 period, 
respectively (Thble 7.6).'. . ^ ^ ^ 


Willingness to Return Back to the Native Plac 


Willingness to Return 


Period of i L L«n,». »„ ;i ; i ,,. ii , 1 , ., 

Migration Total Hi'g^ Willint tot 
Migrants: ts with SeTore AFter 
depend- retir- retir 
. ent at ement ement 
native 


tu.m' 


84 65 149(26.85) 282 124 

(56. 38) (43.62) (100.00) (50.81 ) (22.34) 

37 30 67(46.85) 48 28 

(55.22)(44.78) (100.00) (33;57)(1 9.58) 

23 . 15 '38(30.89) 36 49 

(60,53)(39.47) (T00;00) (29.27) (39.84) 


(58 .33 ) ( 41 i67) (1 00, 00 ) ( 40 . 24) ( 45 . 1 2 ) 


(59.09)(46.91) (100.;00) ( 7.69)(58,46) 

10 5 2 .7.(21.88) 5 20 

(71.43)(28;57) (100.00) (62.50) 

395 169 -126 ’295(29.50) 409 296 

- '(57.29)(42.71) (100.00) (40.90)(29.60) 


1981 and 
onwards 

All 

periods 


Further we ‘observed that significantly a highest propor- 
tion of' migrants are willing to return back to their- respective 
native places' as a result of having ancestoral property at their 
native plena (65 per cent) followed by those are facing diffi- 
culties in maintaining their level of living in the city (12 — 

per cent), due to personal reasons (9 per cent) and greater 

attachment with their native place (6 per cant) and lack of 



Table 7.7 ; ReasDns. for Retubntng Back to the Native Place 


Period of 
.Migration 


Parent- 
al: pro- 
perty 
at nat- 


■ ive : 

Before : 
I960 

103 

(69.13). 

1961-65: 

52 • 
(77.61,) 

1 966-70 

. 26 ■ 
(68.42) 

1971 -'75 

7 

(58.33) 

1 976-80 

10 

(45.45) 

1981 and 
onwards 

'■3 : 

(42,86) 

All . . 
periods 

91 :. 

(64.75) 


' Reas jns f or .Returning Back 


Attach-' Others All- 
aent ; ■ : ; : Kigra- 

with. ' nts^' > 


.3 

13 .'^ 

3 

+2..J 

13 


.the city place 


■ 20 12 ’ ■: 8 ■ 149 

(13.42) (8.05) 5.37)(100.0): 

7 1 8 ; -ST- 

(10,45) (1.49);:-:C 8.96)(100,0) 

2 ■ 2 8 ■ 38-. 

(5.26) (5.'26) (21,05)(100.0) 

■■■' ■3 ■' ■ '■42- •' 

(25.00) 0 (16. 67) (100.0) 

4 2 3 ' 22 ■ 

•(18.18) (9.09) (13,64)(100.0) 

■ ■ ■ ■ , 1 .■ " - ^ l '' 

(14.28) (100.0) 

36 : ' ’17 . 28 295: ' 

(12.20) (5.76) (9.45) (100.0) 


adjustments with the life style ' of urban environments (4 per 
cent). However’, among the migrants, who "are ^willing to return 
to native place to look after their parental property, their 
proportion are ranging from 43 percent to ?8 per -cent in 
case of those wfre arrived in the city during post 1981 periv-"' 
ahd between 1961 to 1965 periods respectively. But among the 
migrants who 'are finding difficult.y in their adjustment with 
the life style .-of . urban . environments. 'and those who. have repo- 
. rted personal reason for returning back to native place, their 
proportions has increassed Ifrom 4 per cent to 43 per' Sent and 
5 per cent to 14 per cent overthe years. 



• Thus : the ove-rall assessment revealed that the presence : 

of dependent family_ members of migrants at the native place - 
' : appear es to be an: 'important source for maintaining links of 
■the majority of migrants with their respective native place, 

■ , : Ho'wever , the prop ortlon of migrants reported t o have depend- 
ent family members living at their native place are consist- , 
ently increasing over the years. Income earned from agricul- 
tural activities has a major share in the total incomes of 
households, however, in the household's income, the share of 
wages and salaries has been consistently increasing while 
the contribution of income generated from agricultural acti- 
vities has been subsequently decreasing over the years. The 
share of remittances' s^d by migrants to their native place 
has also been noticed increasing at significant levels over 
the years. Over two-thirds of the migrants 'are found making 
atleast two visits to their native place in a year and the 
average frequency of visit is estimated to be 2,26, Signifi- 

0 J -J ^ ’ 

oantly -hi highest proportion of migrants are reported to have 
been visiting n^dtive place for meetiiig their dependent 

, 5 5 1 * *’ #' 1 , II * I m . 't i- 1 ^ 

family metbers'’‘'b4‘t^ ''th|';prt|>|5rti on ' of migrants visiting for 
attending social ceremonies and family functions are signifi- 
cantly increasing while these figures for those are visiting 
to meet their dependent family members are decreasing over the 
years. It has further been observed that only 30 per cent of 

the m-igrants have decided to return back to their native place. 
Among them over half of the migrants have decided to leave the 
city before their retirement from the employment,. The avail- 
ability of parental property Is reported to be the most import- 
ant-reason for a majority of the migrants to return their 
native place for fiiial settlement. 
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mauni f:cndin3S ae^jd conclusion 


Increasing trend of vnigratipn into urban settlements in 

India has 'oeen stgnifioantly oonteibutlag to the population 
explosion and unprecedented ciianges in the size structure of 
the cities. In the: country, the flow of ititgration 'is still 
predominantly from rural to urban areas though it has been 
appreciably; narrowing dov/n from rural end but its consequen- 
ces has been perceived more from urban end. Thus keeptog into 
consideration .the above issues of migratlan and related pro- 
blem.^ ivhich are faced m urban areas due to increaslng trend 
■ of migration the present study, Vhloh is based on secondary 
data and the sample of 1000 migrant households and 500 non 1 1 
migrant households in the Kanpur city has attempted to examine' 
the Implications and the magnitude of migration in response 
to. Its contribution in the 'changing size, ' structure and growth 
Of population In the sample city. ' The main ' findings of the 

study; are presented below* ' .'I'' 


Aoooraingrto 1981 census, the populati* of the city was 
around 16.59 lakhs and is experienced an' apnlial Increase of 
2.9 per cent between 1971 and 1981. it has further pointed 
out that the 'greater pace of ' industrialisation h, the city - 
has resulted the increasing trar.d, of urbanisation. The' manu- 
facturing activities are noticed, to be providing employment 
opportunities to me-thlrd of the workers.' In ''all, the 







process q £ urbanisation in the itifluenced by- 

the manuiacturing and trading activities and to some extent 
bj^' the activities which are providing services to these 
activities, however, the agriculture sector has little or 
in fact no effect, on it.' 

Dealing with the contribution of migrant and non '-migrant 
population in the composition of overall change in the popul- 
ation growth in the city we observed that the experienced 
faster growth in the size of population and increased urban- 
isation which has taken place in the sample city is mainly 

I ■ . 

as a result of faster Increase of native population. Since, 
there has .been 44 per cent increase of native population as 
against of only 2 per cent for migrant population in the city 
between 1971 and 1981, Comparing the pattern of workers 
employed in different •sectors of employment from different 
groups, the analysis revealed that in relatively low-paid 
economic sectors, like agricplture and agriculture related 
activities,' ccsnstruction and manufacturing (households) the 
proportions, oi non-migrants are significantly higher than 
the migrants, however j in the remaining sectors of employment 
which are generally pronounced to be highly paid the concen- 
tratioh of migrant -workers is more as compared to the non- 
migrant workers, In sum,' migrants are ■ observed engaged mainly 
in more pr oduct iye and relatively higher paid sect or s thereby 
they seem to be contributing more to overall economic develop- 
ment than the non-migrants in the- city, , 



■ ' As per 1981 census V a majDrlty of the inigrcmts had . 

arrived in the city, for seeking .employment- (28 per cent) 
follov/ed. by as a result of their marriage (26 per cent), 
family -moveiflentX 22 per cent ) and' remaining 1 9 per cent for 
purposes like social, political, due ■ tp. natural calaraities 
follov/ed by only 5 per cent for education. At the time of 
migration around. 59 per cent migrants had at least some level 
of education, among them., 'a majority, of migraiats had an - 
educational level of below, matric standard (51 per cent) 
follovred by secondary (19 per cent) and more than graduation 
level (7 per cent) of education while 41 per cent migrants 
were 'illiterates . 


Socio “Econo m ic Characteristics of Migran ts and 


An empirical analysis based cai the sample survey revealed 
that _ - > . r. ■ ■ . 

/ the extent of differentials are existing in the basic soclo- • 
isehppmiOy characteristics .of .-mi^ ’and, non-'migrants in the ■ 

size of family saS' weir as dependcncy- 
^ ■ rat i 0 f or n on -mi g r ant h ou s eh old i s f ound ’ 1 ower ’ than t he mig- . 
rant ' households but the .proportiom.;pf; married persons is - 

,,f ound .higher in the latter groups of households as cojiipared 
• ' ,^‘u 

to former one. Analysis related to age _com|)^sitiDn of popu- 
lation re7ealed that in the active ‘working group (15 to 45 
years) the proportion of migrants is' relatively higher than 
the non-migrants, the proportion -of population enrolled in 
educational Systems and' which' is employed, in different 
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economic activities is 'followed at higher order among former 
. group aC. compared to latter group of households, , The educa- 
tional characteristics of workers revealed that around 41 per 
cent of sample workers consisting, 38 per cent migrants and 
45 per, cent non -migrants have less than secondary level of 
education'^ although the proportions of illiterates are: found 
.almost same among both the groups. In all, the laigronts are 
found significantly well, educated as compared to non-migrants 
which indicates that the former group of workers are more 
active and resourceful- than the latter from the point of view 
of economic, development in the city, 

■ Significant levels of disparities are also found in the, 
pattern of employment and earnihg opportunities among these 
two groups of po.pulation. As _a result of having relatively 
better level of educationai'attalnments among the migrants, 
their ccwcentration is found significantly at higher order 
than the noh-migrants in the more remunerative sectors, even 
'•in low paid economic sectors the average earnings are found 
higher ih favour of’ migrants than the n on-migr ant s . -'In all 
the average earnings for migrants are estimated to be Rs,814 
as against of Rs,643 for non-migrants in the sample city. 

Thus the overall • analysis depicted that the migrati on of 
pe opie , if selective by nature , into urban : sc-'- 1 ; emcnt c ould 
contribute significantly the process , of economic development , 
and economic growth, • ' , 



8.3 ■ Employment and Earnings 


Distributing the workforce according to the estab-lish- 
ment of employment we found that . a ma j ority of workers are ■ 
confined in factory site (37 per . cant) followed by own 
account jobs (30 per cent) and administrative jobs (23 per 
cent) while remaining 10 per cent are confined to trading, 
transportation, etc, .in- the city. Comparing the relative 
proportion of migrants and non -mi grants in different esta- 
blishments f ound that the former group, have an edge over 
latter group only in the factory and non-factory establish- . 
ments otherwise in, all the eStablishmehts the proportion . of 
latter formed at higher levei-thah the former group of workers, 
Further, the distribution -of y;orkers according, to their 'Occu-' 
pations, revealed that the classified better categories and ; 
status of occupational, employment ™±n urb.a^^^^^ marke.t, are , ' 

controlled mainly by migrant labourforce. As a result of 

limited chances for native labourforce to enter these higher 

■; :■ ‘ - ■ '■•C. 

status occupations a majority of them are forced to enter in 
■lov/er category of occupations, which are available in the 
informal sector. Further:, the review of pattern of workers 
employed in different economic sectors rever^'l^^'' the situation 
that a major chunk of workers both from migrant as, well as 
non-migrant groups are' heavily confined in the manufacturing 
non -household and service sectors However,', in both 'the 
/sectors, the proportions of Workers .from migrahtsare signi- 
ficantly higher as .compared to n on '-'migrants . ;l/^ider dispari- 







ties are also seen appearing in the average earnings received 
by these tv/o groups of workers; employed in different economic 
sectors. The levels of earnings for ^migrants are significant- 
ly higher than -the non-migrants in all the sectors. However, 
among the workers both migrants as well as non -migrants which 
are employed in services are observed getting higher levels 
of advantages, in earnings than those who are employed jr 
rematralng sectors. . In this sector, the earnings of migrants ' • 
are 22 per cent higher th.an the non-migrants. Thus, it is 
quite evident that the available employment opportunities of 
different status- and earning profiles in the city are more 
openly available to migrants than the non -migrants. It has 
also to' be noted that a majority; of lab ourforce is employed 
in paid jobs (68 par cent) followed by' informal sector (2? • 
per cent) while the lowest proportion (4 per cent) are 
employees' of the small establishments. However, the average 
monthly earnings of employees are observed significantly much- 
higher <Rs.^2039) as compared to those are engaged on paid jobs. 
(Rs,908) and informal sector employment (Rs. 661). The differ- 
ences in earnings- in favour of migrants are recorded to be 
highest among employees ^(35 per. cent) followed by those who ... 
are working in informal sector (23' per cent) and are eraployees 
(17 per cent), . The dom^^^ of migrants is noticed higher 
only in the paid jobs while , in remaining two categories of 
employment the- proportiohs are higher for favour of non- 
migr-ahts. ' ■ 
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' Analysis related to earning profiles of v/orkc-rs at 
'different educational levels revealed that the earnings of 
Tooth migrants as well as non “inigr ants are consistently 
increasing with the increase of their educational levels. 
However, at different educational levels the earnings of 
migrants, are significantly higher than the non-migrants. 
Further,, estimating the rates of increments- in the average 
earnings . of workers Toy. way of taking the earning of illit- 
erates as the base we find the earnings of migrants are ■ 
increasing more sharply as compared to non-migrants at'.all 
educati onal levels also , the indices of migrants, are consid- 
■ erably at higher order. than the non -migrants at all 'levels 
of education. In fact, at higher professional/technical 
levels' of education the esrhing indices has reached 266/ points 
for migrants as against 202 points, for nijn-^mighants. ■ The 
' age-earning profiles of workers: further revealed that the 
levels of earaings of both the groups are increasing simul- 
taheously with the increase of their age but a down^^^a■rd trend 
in earnings beg^s after reaching -a peak stage at certain 
age i However, the indices of earnings for migrants are sig- 
nificantly higher than the non-migrants at all age groups, 
also, the ‘earnings of ' former group of ,workars {are ' observed 
increasing at faster rate than the latter group of v/orkers* 
in fact, the earning indices for migrants has gone upto,26d 
points as- against of 189 'points for 'don -migrants at their 
respective peak earning 'age group, even at the retirement age 
group (above 60 yearns) the indices of earnings for migrants 
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(177) are significantly much ' higher than the-case of nDn- 
migrants (108 ) 0 Sven while taking age . and . levels of educat- 
ion of .workers as, the prcx))" variables the analysis revealed 
that through “Out the working career the earnings £ire relatr- 
ively at higher order, in favour of migrants though, at the 
initial period of entry into labour market the earnings of 
non-migrants are found higher than the migriuits. 

Considering: the pattern .of mobility of workers into 
dif ferent/ j Ob S; we observed that the number of jobs changed 
by migrant s, and non -migrants are positiyely related with , , 
their age gpoups. However, among the workers who have not 
changed /• jch and remained working in their first job are 
significantly much higher among latter group (67 per cent) 
than among the former (58' per cent) group of v/orkerso Coming 
to the frequency of 'changing jobs of workers with their level 
of education we found that the. traidency of changing jots is 
relatively higher among the workers with below middle level 
educ4tiqp#.|>ut it’ decreases With the increase of educational 
levels of tlie workers. iThis could be due to the fact that 
the lab ourf orokfiaving' lower level of educati onal attainments 
have v/ider occupational, choices in the job 'market while the 
highly educated lab ourforce have the employment opportunities « 
in the limited, numbers of selected occupations. Inadequate 
.days of employment and Inadequate earning levels in the first 
job are found to be the important reasons for changing the 
job of the majority of migrant’s and xi on-migrants. Among- 
migrants, the highest proportion of them have moved from first 
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jolD due to . ajaadequate days .. 3f: e hov/ever? among the 

non -migrants around two-thirds have changed Johs due to the 
lower levels of earnings available , 

Dealing with the sources . for the availability of jobs 

to different groups of workers the analysis revealed that 

among the migrants, a highest proportion of them have found 

the employment opportunity through fell ov/ v/orkers v/lio.... v/are 

already employed in the same Gstablishment (30 per cent) 

followed by v/ith the. help of relatives (28 per cent), through 

own efforts (17. pen cent) and remaining through employment 
advertisement : in mhe newspapers, 
exchange andoj:h;h^h^;Oiaw£r-:r/r ol..-- no o, : H non- 

■ ' ft* ■ ' 

migrants a majority of them 'are, reported to have found employ- 
. ment opportunities through theih own eff orts (35 , per e:ent) , 
followed by through relative a,. (32 phr, cent) fellow workers . ^ 

already employed in the same '^estabiishments (1 2 per cent)and 
remaining, through employment exch^’ge' (15 per cent) and through 
advertisements in the newspaper (7 per; cent). .However, among 
the: workers having above graduation, level of education a 
majority of them from 'both the groups, have' found the employ™ 
.ment opportunities through advertisement ln/ 3 |i^wspapers while 

0 4. 


' those with below secondary level of educatf.lh were provided 
employment either with the help of -'relatives • or the workers 
( already employed in the same establishment'. •. Further it is ■ 
well indicated from the analysis that the employment oppor- 
tunities of different types and categories are easily 
accessible to the individuals.-. As a. m.ajority of both 
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migrants (69 per cent) as well as ncn-migrants (89 per cent) : 
have received emplcyaieht opportunity with their first attempt. 
However, the proportion of y/ or kers who are dissatisfied with 
their present j oh are '’significantly higher among non-migrants 
(16 per cent) as compared to' migrants (7 per cent), ' Among 

.. y ■ 'if' • • , . , 

the dissatisfied workers, a majority of them belong to higher' 
educated individuals, ' ' ' 

8.4 Pattehn o f Incyome D istributio n and Liv ing Stand ards 

Estimatioh of income distribution between different gro , 
of households revealed that the per capita income of the ' > y 

migrant households (3012) is significantly higher than the 
non-migrant households. Income earned as wages and salaries 
■from paid jobs have highest lavel'of contribution then the 
income earned through other sources, in the aggregate income 
of both migrant as well as non -migrant households though, 
its shar-e is slightly higher’-in- '^favour ‘ of latter (9,5 per 
' can#) ■ t ban the former groups (92 per cent) of households, 

\ P iljl ^ , '' r" 

However, the: respondents from both the groups are observed 
contributing s*imllar proportion (73 per cent) of 'incomes for 
their respective households, ' Further, we found, the per capita 
expenditure level is also of a significantly higher order in 
the former group of households (Rs,2281) than the latter one 
(RsJ7l1), Among the different heads of expenditures, the 
foodgrains and other food items appear as the most important ' 
for both the groups of households. The proportion of expend- • 
iture carried out for the procurement of these items one 



v \ estimated to be over 53 per cent, for migrant as against of 
.61 per cent for non-migrant households. For the availment 
of amenities of life, the. amount of expenditure incurred by 
forraer^group of households -is relatively higher than the 
latter group of households. Further , the per capita savings 
for migrants <Rs,2323) is estimated to be much higher than ' ' 
the case of nob-migrants (Rs. 603). A maaor proportion of 
their savings of both the groups are found deposited either 
in the banks or in post-offices. 

Information related to. the cond.iticns and. standard, of : ' 
. ; housing revealed that among, the ■ better quality houses ' having 
slabs on the roof , availability of various bdsic civic faci- 
lities such as drinking water, elect rici^ connection, sani- ' 
tary services, etc. , a. larger: p^ .of: them are occupied 

by migrants than the non-migrants.;. However, the proportion 
of non-migrants living in the self -constructed houses and 
houses allotted through municipal oorpbration, together 
account for around 95 per cent as against of only 45 per cent 
of migrants. Among the migrants a majority,, of them are 
living in rented houses (34 per cent) followed' by in self- ' 
constructed houses (28 per cent) and equal; proportion (1? per 
cent) in the allotted houses through municipal corporation ■ 
and which are occupied on the, basis of hire purchase. Finally 
we found the pboportion of respondents having assured faci- 
lities of housing -in the city is higher in the case of non- 
migrants as compared to migrants-. ' As ’only 4 - pep cent of 
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n on -mi gr^t s as’ against of 37 per : cent migrants are living . 
in the houses v/hich are either a-llotted through their emplo- 
yers or provided' through landlords on the basis of rent. 

Wide dispiarities are also observed exist jjrig in the avail- 
ability pattern of ' different basic. facilities such as, drink- 
ing water, 'toilet, electricity, separate kitchen and drawing/ 
dining between the houses occupied by migrants and non- 
migrants. Significantly a larger proportion of migrants as 
compared to non-migrants, are reported to have these various* 
facilities in their houses. As 86 per cent of houses of 
migrants, against 66 per cent non -migrants houses are linked 
with the electricity ccnnection. And the proportion- of ^ 
respondents, having drinking water facility in their houses 
account for 6'6 per cent fop migrants and 54 per cent for * 
non-migrants. Among the migrants having the facility of 
separate kitchen, drawing/dlniing their houses are 

reported to be 58 per cent and 23 per cent* respectively, these 
.figures: for non -migrants stand for 50 per cent and 18 per^ 
cent, respectively, ’ 

Estimatipn. of per capita and per household expenditure, 
on housing and for availing, the various basic amenities of 
life t ogether account for, Rs, 80, 21 and Rs., 14,82. respectively 
in the city. However, the per capita expenditure of migr^ant s 
is recorded, to be slightly higher, (.Rs,15,,61)' than the non- 
migrants (Rs ,14, Oi ), though the per household expenditure of 


non-'migrants .(Rs.81..9l ) accounts relatively -at Jaigb.ar order 
than the migrants (Rs, 79 . 37 ). But the per capita expenditur 
related t o, the aval Iraent of civic facilitias like' electricit 
drinking water,' sanitary facilities and as liouse rent 'is 
' comparatively higher in -favour : of migrants than the non- 
migrants. . ' . 

, The availability of other basic facilities such as' 
education and -medical services are easily accessible to ' 
different groups of households iri the city. However, a 
majority of - (three -fourths) households are found prefer it) g 
to visit private .hospitals/clinics as compared t o. the govern 
ment hospitals for medical treatraent because the former , are. 
reported providing, better . services and more care than the , 
latter, 

S.5 Trends and Motivations of Migration .. 

II 1 I Himn, I 111 n rri i i n rl i n i ii irt .i — ii mi i n n |i ■ iln jniiin' m a w n > i i ll ri i ll < ■ll■li i iii .i i^nn »ii i . 

Public debates usually focus on rural "-urban migration, 
as thg dominant stream of migration.' Also, increasing trend 
of .migration has been .’empirically witnessed' at higher rate 
from rural to urban areas though, it has decided during 
.recent past in ‘India. No d-oubt in the trends 'of migrants 
,in 'urban areas the share of migrant popula'bion arriving from 
rural areas is comparatively much Targer than the remaining 
streams of migration. Keeping into consideration our analy- 
sis we found over three ~f our ths of migrants in the sample 
city have arrived from rural areas- alone,- However, the 



trend of migration is .indicated to be declining consistently 
over the years. And over 65 per cent' of the migrants repo-' 
rted to have arrived from neighbouring rural areas of the 
state as against of 10 per cent from rural are'Ss of outside 
state. The proposition related to the trend of migration 
into sample city revealed that the flows of migration from 
■ different, streams are consistently narrowing dovra, excepting 
it has gone up slightly for rural areas of outside state 
between 1976 to 1981 and post 1981 periods. It is also 
indicated that the contribution of migration in the growth 
of city has been largely effected due to higher rate of 
migration flow taking place till I960'. As of the total 
migrants who arrived in the city during different periods ' 
more than half of them consisting 54 per cent from rural 

f:'. ■ 

and 61 per cent from urban streams arrived before I960. 

Though during this period the proportion of population which 
came to Kanpur is recorded considerably larger- from outside 
state (69 per cent) as compared to within state (52 per cent). 
Hov/ever> in absolute terras the migration into city from 
nearby rural and urban areas of the state is indicated to 
be constituting a larger volume as compared from outside 
the state, ^ ^ v 

The implication of this decreasing trend of migration 
c Quid' be : more of a qualitative than a: quantitative ■, character , 
It appears that over the years there has been a more equitable 
distribution ■ of employment opportunities available between 
rural and .urban areas, and different regions and this seems : 





to have changed the pattern '.of .motivations for migration and 


of 'the . characteristics of ^ che migrants. Since 


•f" ‘y. ,ri 


proportion 


of migrants v/ho v/ere already, employed are ware contributing 
some amount of income to their, hou sell olds at the native place 
before cotfting in the cityj has baan consistently increasing 
over the years , Also the average age at migration is also . 
significantly increasing as a result , of their being engaged, 
iii emplo 5 nn 8 nt. Moreover, a larger proportion of migrants 
have reported arrived in the city after getting, married and 
those belonging to relatively larger family size. ' A.lso the 
proportions of people migrating, from, larger size. : of family; 
groups and married persons are consistently increasing over 
■ the years, wiiich indicates "that people are taking, migration .. 
decision with the increase , of their., family size, particularly 
as a result of their ■marriage. : The analysis’ related t :0 ; / 

educational characteristics of migrants at the time of their 
leaving native place revealed that around 70 per cent ’ of ■. 
them had atleast some level of educational 'attainment , of 
whom a ma’oority of them had elementary level of education 

per cent) followed by secondary (19 per cent) graduation 
(6, per cent) and higher professional (3 par cent) and post'- 
graduation (2 per cent) levels of educa^tiUn,. Hov/ever, sign!- 
ficant levels of changes have incurred in the' magnitude oind 
the selecting of migrants from diff^.ent educational groups, 
as the educational char actor istiCrO of migrants has been 
changing over the years, the proportion of well educated 
people migrating into the city has been significantly 


increasing while those of illiterates nre sul)st.antially 
decreasing. Sven among the individuals having professional/ 
technical levels of education, vtiich are regarded to be more 
productive and favourably suited for desired level of econo- 
mic development, has increased from around 1 per cent to 
over 12 per cent , iio case of those ■who came in the city 
before I960 and post 1981 periods respectively. Therefore, 
it could be argued that if this sequence, of well educated 
individuals migrating into the city continue, it could be 
favourable for increasing the pace and the level of economic 
development in -the city. In any case migration will in no 
way, effect the increasing trend of economic development 
adversely. It has further pointed out that the proportion 
• of people arriving in the city for seeking fresh employment 
opportunity has been narrowing down significantly but among 
those reported arriving due to natural calamities, political 
and social pressures, and for some personal reasons and: 
transfer of jobs from another areas to the the Kanpur city 
has been rising significantly over the years. Also the 
proportion of migrants arriving in .the city for the utilis- 
ation of education opportunities has also declined over the 
years. This further makes our arguments strong that the 
considerable levels of improvements might have perceived in 
the availability of employment and educational opportunitiep 
of different levels in different areas which have reduced 
the proportions of 'job seekers and those .are migrating, for 
education in the city. - . . - 



: Considering into account tha, kinship of migration we, 
observed that a majority of migrants (78 per cent) had 
arrived in the city without ;haiv.ing any. kind of support from 
anybody while second majority of them came vrith friends/ . 
relatives (T4 per cent) and remaining 8 per cent v/ith other 
than relatives and family: members . However, among the 
migrants wh.o reported to have arrived alone in -the city, 
their proportion has gone down from 78 per cent to 45 per 
cent but the corresponding figures for those v/ho came wnth 
relatives or their family : members . has gone up from j 8 per, 
cent to,;55 per cent Dvei^ .the years. Thus it seems that 
among the various factors of choosing the destination for, 
migration the presence of' relatives and family members .at 
the intended place of migratioii is tending to bebome the 
important ground for influencing the migration decision of 
people over the years,:' ' 


8,6 


on' of Mi g ration : 


The analysis pertaining to the reasons” of inigration 
revealed that the highest proportion of (65 per cent) them 
had left their native place due to the ''incidence of poverty 
followed by inadequate days of employment (2-9 't)er cent) 
available while ,only a small proportion of 'migrant's have 
reported (2 per cent) non-availability of 'basic amenities of 

. » ” ' . ‘ ' 4 ' 

life at their native ■place.'- However, among the migrants who 
left their native place 'due to ‘poverty, : their proportion has 
gone dom from 72 per. cent to ar-ound 55 per cent whereas the 
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figures for those migrated due to inadequate days of employ- 
ment available to them have gone up from 22 per cent to 36 
per cent' over the years. Also those migrated for the avail- 
ment of .better level of amenities of life in the city has 
also gone up from 0,36 per cent to 9.09' per cent over the 
years. This suggests that the level of poverty at various 
origins of migr. 2 nts has reduced to a substantial level though 
the- problem of under-employment is.- still of an alarming 
nature . 

Further we ohserved that during recent past the general 
understanding and feeling regarding better expectation of 
'employmient opportunities.in favour of urban areas has reduced 
substantially, therefore, people are* not initiating migration 
decision into urban settlements unless they are either fully 
assured of employment within a short time or that employment 
is already fixed for them before migration. As a result of 
these consequences the average period of waiting before find- 
ing employment opportimities of migrants in the city has 
■constantly been going down during recent past. 

It is. further observed that at the time of migration the 
highest proportion of migrants had expected to find employment 
opportunities in the factory establishments (47 per cent) 
followed by in Government Departments ' (22 per cent) informal 
sector (18 per cent) trading activities (8 par cent) 'end' 
remaining in any kind of establishment. Over the years, ' 
howevar, the oroportion of those who expected employment in' 




factory establls&mGJite Govermnent Departments has signi- 
ficantly decreased but those- expecting employment in informal 
sector and in trading .actiyities is steadily in^creasing, over 
the years. Inquiring, about the- •sources of inf ormati-on 
provided to migrants about the. prevailiiog of job market . 
situntion in the city we observed , that the highest proportion 
of them viere provided these information from return migrants 
(A3 per cent) follo^ved by through ovm guess (36 per cent) 
through migrants -vv-ho had visited their native places on leave 
for shorter duration (19 per cent) v/hile only 2 per cent were 
provided information through mass, medias like television, 
radio and newspapers* Thus*, it appears 'that return migrants 
has been pla ying an important "role li^^ providing inf or'mation 
to migrants regarding employment opportunities in urban 

rpreas for a considerable- period of time but during: recent - 

.. .1 

past medias like television, radio and newspapers are observed 
to have been performing a more positive role in this direction, 
in- fact around 45 per cerit of .the' migrants, who arrived in 

' ' - vj ' 'f b;.';' • 

the city during post 1981 pehiod, had reported to have 
received the information about employnibnt througb- these 
public medias , ^ at - '' -I ' 


Finally we observed that a sizeable ;?.^ropprti on of the 
migrants have derived the advantage of migration in respect 
to improvement in ‘.their socio-economic conditions, availment 
of various amenities of life and' career, prospects of their 
children,' though', 'at initial stages.,- of migration they could 


not get similar levels of advantages ‘in different aspects 
particularly in relation to income and living conditions. 

These differences could have been the result of inequalities 
in the socio-economic and cultural and the basic character- 
istics of origins of the migrants; but the levels of Incomes 
and living conditions of migrants are indicated to be favour- 
ably increasing with the increase of their duration of stay 
in the city. 

Linkages of Migr a nts vath Their Native s 

It is expected that the availability of parental property, 
presence of dependent family members/relatives and greater 
attachment with native place could be as important reason for 
maintaining the links by the migrants with their native place. 
Our fonalysis with this aspect revealed that a larger propor- 
tion (70 per Cent) of them have dependent family members at 
their nvotive place. The proportion of migrants v/ho have no ' , 
dependent livihg at their native place has gone down from ’t® 

37 per cent to xoround 9 per cent among those arrived in the 
city before 1960 and post 1981 periods respectively. But the 
average size of family is reported to be highest for those who 
migrated before 1 960 (6.81 members) and lowest for those 
migrated during post 1981 periods (5,48 members). The- per 
capita income ■available, with, the' hauseh olds ; of migrants is 
estimated to be around Rs.94l which is ranging from Rs,616 
to Rs.1952-in case of migrants who arrived in the city before 



1-960 ' a^d post 1981 periods' respectively. As fOuT as the ' 
native place is concerned agricultural activity is observed 
, to be most important source of .'income which alohe is contri- 
buting over . 40 per cent of the total income nf the. households , 
•And the income earned as wages . and -salaries has the. second 
highest contribution (31 per' cent) in the households income. 
However, the share of agricultural income in the households 
incomss has gone down from 41 per cent to 32 per cent, while 
it has gone up from 31 per cent to 37 per cent in case of 
Income earned as wages, and ■ salaries over the years. In fact 
the: .amount of ■ income Garried botti from agricultural- .actiyities 
as well, as from paid jobs ; as wages md ’salaries has, teen ’ 

increasing at substantial- levels but, more sharply and .relat- 

from ■-' 

ively at higher order f pom latter as c.omparpd / the f ormer 

source over the years, in other words ,■ it can be- pointed 'out 

that there has been around 27 per cent , increase in income 

from' agricultural sources as against of 91 -per cent increase 

from income earned as wages and salaries over the ye.ars, . • ' 

^ 

However, the contribution of remittances 'from migrants in 
their household income is- around 21 per cent, in fact its 
contribution has gone up marginally from 21,97 pe^ cent to 
23,41 per cent over the years. ^However, in absolute terras, 
there has been a. 72 per cent increase in the income provided 
by migrants as remittances to their households at native 
place over the yearsi - ' ‘ '> • • ■ ’ 

Further , v/e; observed that over 'two-t birds of the migrant j 
are making atleast two visits' ifi a year to their native place 
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and. the average duration of visit is estimated to be for 14 
days which is ranging from 12 days to 19 days, in fact a 
highest proportim of migraiits have visited for 10 to 15 
days (33 per cent) followed by less than 10 days (27 per 
cent). But the tendency and frequency of visiting the 
native place of migrants is significantly at higher order 
among the recent migrants (past 1981 periods) as compared to . 
those migrated two decades ago. The presence of dependent 
family membeis of migrants at the native place is appeared to 
be an important source which have maintained the links of 
the majority of migrants with their respective native place. 
However, the proportion of migr. ants reported to have depend- 
ent family members living at their native place are consist- 
ently Increasing over the years. ; 

Finally, inquiring about the views of raigreaits regard-ing 
their plan for settlement in the future we observed that only 
around 30 per cent of them are willing to return back to their 
native place for permanent* settlement while same proportion 
of migrants have not yet taken a final decision while the 
remaining 40 per cent have finally decided .that they will 
permanently settle dowi iq the city. However, the proportion 
Of migrants who have decided fory living, permanently in the 
city is consistently decreasing .over the years. 'The charm of 
parental property available at the native place is the prime 
motivating factor influencing, the majority of migrants / ; , 
(three-fourths) to return back to their native place. , 



8.8 CDnclusion 


The high populatiort gro\vth and the unprecedented change 
in, the size structure of Kanpur city i.s the result of a high 
p opul-ati on gro\\d:h in the n o.n~niigrant p opulat i on of the city. 


t which indu 


reiver 


place is the cauro of high urban is at ion since iaanufacturing 
and repiairing activiti.es have been providing gainful employ' 
■{tient oiaportmiity 1 0 a big chunk of the population over the 
last fe'v decades, Plovrever. the last decade v/itnessed. a 


relative decline in 'the proportion of lab our force engaged in 

these activities, :.d 


An, analysis of the socio-economic characteristics ,;of^,y 
the migrants and non-migr?int;s .reveals that the average faioily: 
siz.e ,a's well as depen dehcy'''n^^ higher amUig: the: .migraiit,' ' 

hbuseh'Olds, Hov/-ever, the proportion of population in the : 1 
active working age group (1 5-45 ’years) 'as well as the shore 
of educated people., ■ including technical and professional 
persons is relatively higher in the case of migrants as 
against the : non-migrarits * . As a resulfe Uf : their better 
educational levels, the migrants are 'plaee^ 'in a bettor 
position when it comes to employoient tn'^pbs of a higher’ 
status. Migrants are found con c'enti:.^tBd in 'the ’more produ- 
ctive sectors (non-household m.onufacturing) and in sectors 
which offer higher ‘remuneration,- g-The non -migrants are 
mainly concent rated ;in low paid economic sectors such as 
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agriculture and. allied activities, house.hcld manufacturing 
and cDnstruction, The average earnings of migrants are 
therefore much higher as compared to the non "migrants even 
in the lower paid activities. Even if we look at both the 
migrants and migrants having similar educational qualificat- 
ions, same age groups and similar work experience the 
migrants have an. edge over the non -migrants workers. Even 
the earnings at; different levels of education and age groups 
are increasing at a higher rate in. favour of the migrants 
which indicates that they are more active and resourceful 
and have been contributing positively towards the economic • 
development of the city. 

The migrants also have greater 30b mobility as compared 
to the non ^migrants, .Job mobility . is found .to be highest 
among. workers who have an educational level below the middle- 
level for both migraits as well as non -migrant workers. The 
two most import.'int factors affecting change from one job to ' 
another are inadequate, days of eraploynioht and insufficient 
earnings. However, employment opportunities of. different 
types and categories are easily available sipce over three- 
.fourths. of the nd-grants a^^ 89 per cent of the non -migrants 
could succeed in finding employoient at their first attempt 
although a small percentage of both migrants (7 par cent) 
and non-migrants (16 per cent) are not fully sabisfied 'with 
their present job,- 



' The .economic condition of migrant, households is more 
sound as compared to non -'migrants. Thus the resulting per 
capita expenditure in former group of households is recorded 
comparatively higher than in the latter one. The foodgrains 
end other food items are found to he the most important 
^heads of expenditures for. "both the. .groups of ' households 
though relatively higher for 'latter than the former groups, 
hut the proportion of expenditure On the availment of vari- 
ous amenities of life and amount of savings are observed 
significantly larger in the migrant households than in the : 
non-migrant households. Moreover, the migrants are hetter y 
availing the facilities . of basic amenities of life such as . h 
drinking vAotar , electricity, t oile't and sanitary f acilit ies , 

. etc , since the larger pr oportions of h ouses having these ' 
basic facilities are oGcupied'by'.migrants as, compared to . 
n.on-migrant s , Other . facilities like: education and health 
services are observed to be easily 'accessible to both the , 
groups of households, however-, significantly larger proper- 
tion of migrants and non-migrant households; prefer to visit : 
private health centres rather than the gevernment ovmed 
health centres for medical treatment on the gr.'pynd that 
former institutions provide better services and more care 


than the latter one. 


Dealing with the consequences and trend of migration 
we find that considerable ‘decline in the migration rate, 
both from rural and urban_ atream', has been empirically 
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witnessed into" the: city. However, in' the aggregate stock . 
of migrant population in the city the share of migrants 
which arrived from rural areas is comparatively much larger 
than from the urban end. The decline in the proporti h of 
migr;ints is more - or less effected by the considerable impro- 
vements in the distribution of various amenities of life in 
one hand and the avenues of employment opportunities, avail- 
able in different regions on the other. The proportions of 
migrants who had been gainfully employed at last place of 
residence are consistently increasing over the years. Con- 
sequently the proportions of well educated migrants is on 
the ihcre.ase, while those with relatively lower level. of 
education, in fact no eduQati on, are significantly decreasing 
during recent past. It has further been observed that the 
proportions of migrants arriving in the city for seeking 
employment opportunities are consistently decreasing while ■ ' 
those migrating due to social pressiores, family movements, . , 
transfer of 30b from another areas ’to the city has been' ‘ 
considerably increasing. However, inadequate days of emplo^r- - 
mant available, lower level of income to- maintain livings ■ 
and poverty has been reported among the important reasons 
which have motivated people to migr.ate to Kanpur, It has 
also to be noted that during recent past, people are not 

• . • V”:' •'-•A-',"-:®. 

taking initiatives of migration decision to urban areas 
unless they are either fully assured of getting employment 
or the employment is already fixed for thorn before- migration’, . 
Therefore, the average duration of waiting before finding " 



employment opportunities of /mlgrronts in the city has been 
appreciably narrowing clown, over the years . 


Over and above-^. we find that migration into urban 
settlements has xor oved to’ be advantage ous t o- -the households 
in improving their personal income levels, .socio-economic : 
conditions,’ availment of various basic amenities of life 


including better quality of' education for their Children . 

* 

However, at the initial; stages of arriving In the. city all 
migrants do not receive, slyailar levels of advantage in 
different aspects particularly in improvements in their ■ 
socio-economic conditions and standard of livings due to 
differences in their socio-economic and ‘cultural backgrounds 


nd some personal characteristics 


Lastly, we find that the" availability of parental 
property, presence of dependent,. family ^tembers and greater 
.attachments -of migr.ants ,to their riatiye place 'are' the 

^mpojpt.ant factors which are ^maintaining the links of migrants 

‘ ^ ' yy S' 4 4''' . y ' ' 

with thepr place of origin. However,' only little over one- 

fourth of, the migrants are willing tO' return back to their 
native place' after retirement from employment for permanent 
settlements, but the loroportions of migrants who have decided 
to settle doivn permanently , in the c.ity are found consistently 
declining over fhe years*;, " b ■ ' - 




As a result of’ the 

“ ” ' -It i# i 

cent past the trend t' 


Ijdhges -which have occured in the 
gnltutle and 'b-onsequences of migrat 
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hava witnessed a change. The flow, af: migrant, populaticn is 
observed to be narrowing down from the various streams. 
Likewise, there is also a basic change in the factors affect- 
ing decision to migrates However, there is scope to reduce 
the inflow of migrants still further, 

A close observation of the phenomenon of migration 
brings out the fact that people move from places of lower 
opportunity to those where opportunities are higher. These 
opportunities may be in terms of better avenues of employ- 
ment which leads to higher earnings and better living condi- 
tions or the availability of basic amenities of life such 
as education and health which provide for an overall better 
life. Thus if migration is to be checked care should be 
taken that the aspects outlined above be taken care of .and 
made available in all areas. The following suggestions may ■ 
prove useful in this regard. 

(1) The on rgoing employment oriented rural devel onmnnt, , 
programme needs to be better iia^leiiBnte^^ that a larger 
number of rural folk car. find gainful employment on a 
sustained basis in the rural areas themselves. The 
problem of inadequate days of employment as well as low 
income and persisting poverty will be taken c ..re of 

once chese jiTogrammes are carried out efficiently, 

(2) - The growing stress ''m development of cottaga and rural 

small scale industries is anotK©^ .step throu.jh which , 
outmigration from rural to urban areas can. "ba aheciced 
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effectively, ■ H'ow-ever^ proper 

planning and correct selacti on : of the activities to be 
' ' promoted so that they are economically viable and c-mi 
thus provide a sustained level of eraployment to the ■ 
rural masses. 

(3) The level of social services available in the rural 
areas at present leaves much to be desired.- There is 
high migration, for instance, to seek better or higher , 
education outside the rural areas .• The provision of 
these facilities v;ill not. only check the trend of migra- 
tion but it -will >also provide employment opportunities 
■ in the rural areas. Of course, we appreciotte that, 
carrying out such a programme on a large scale would , 

; • involve investment of 'a- yery high orden So, to begin .with , 
such a drive could be launched .in some- of , the big si^ed . 
villages. This would then be able to cater to the needs 
; of a few adjoining' villages as well. 

The policy of the government ' t o promote the dev&bpment 
. cf. small and medium towns, through the provision of 
various infrastructure facilities, decentralisation and 
diversification of different economic activities should 
be continued. . This will not only re^iupe the' flow of 
migration to the large cities but ‘also prove useful in 
; the devel opment' ”of the rural areas itself in the vicinity 
of these small arid medium size toiwns. 


